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THE FRIGHT. 



CHAPTER L 



It was long after noon on the succeeding day 
when Grace, after employing herself in walk- 
ing, reading, and writing, still more resolutely 
than the evening before, took her station at 
one of the drawing-room windows to wait the 
arrival of Mrs. Bradley and her daughters. 
She felt that the first meeting, to a certain ex- 
tent, would show what was to be her position 
in the family; no wonder therefore that she 

VOL. II. B 
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anticipated that meeting with considerable 
anxiety^ and trembled at every sound resembl- 
ing the roll of carriage wheels. Yesterday she 
would have encountered her cousins far more 
boldly^ for her hopes had been higher ; but the 
orders given concerning her arrival had lowered 
those hopes. Then came the thought that in 
this very room she had thus watched for Julia> 
though not from the same window^ for she had 
purposely chosen another. And what had 
that meeting brought her? — ^What things so 
ardently longed for generally bring — disap- 
pointment ! — ^fruition has no colours as bright 
as hope. She had not seen Julia since, and 
the long letter she had sent her from Italy, so 
full of affection, had only been replied to by a 
message, that she would write when she could 
find time and opportunity. The general voice 
reported Julia to be the object of universal 
admiration ; flattered and courted by the titled 
and the wealthy. Could she have forgotten 
amid this adulation the playmate of her child- 
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hood — ^the sister who so foridly loved her? 
Orace was startled from her reverie by thii 
opening of the door^ and the entrance of a 
young man with handsome features^ and gentle- 
manly address. He had entered with a carekas 
air, which was changed into a start of surprise 
as Orace arose to receive him. 

'^ I beg your pardon, I understood my^oousin 
Grace was here,'* he observed with a low bow, 
unable to conjecture her name or purpose. 

^^ I am your cousin Grace," she replied holdr 
ing out her hand with a bright smile. 

'^ Impossible V' exclaimed Henry Bradley, 
still more amazed at this announcement. 

*^ Unhappy me ! no one believes my tale ; 

and I am more than half afraid that dear, kind 

Mr. Bradley will commit me to the House of 

Correction as an impostor," cried the laughing 

girl, holding up her hands in playful terror. 

*^ I must call in a witness, I see, to prove my 

identity : — 

*< If it be I, as T suppose it be ; 
You*ve got a little dog at home and he knows me/' 
B 3 
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she added^ calliiig to a favorite spaniel^ which 
had just followed his master into the drawing- 
room. 

The dog came at her call^ wagging his tail, 
and fawning on her as in days of old. 

^^ Now, Henry, will you receive me as your 
cousin ?** 

^^ With more pleasure than I have words to 
tell ; I always trust to Carlo's judgment." 

^^ Then I shall not be sent to the treadmill ?'* 
she questioned archly. 

^^ If you go, you shall not go alone, fair 
cousin,'' he replied gallantly, gazing with ad- 
miration on her graceful form, and animated 
countenance. 

" Thanks for your gallantry, cousin mine ! 
but as I suspect that the magistrates would 
not permit you to enliven the weariness of my 
imprisonment I will keep out of Bridewell if I 
can. Methinks others are changed as well as 
Grace Trevyllian ; you were not so fond of my 
company in former days." 
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" I was an idiot ! — a silly boy then ; you 
must foigive me/^ 

*^ I never felt angry with you, Henry, for 
not seeking my presence/' 

*^ No, Grace, for I never sought it but to 
torment you. Tou will foi^t and forgive all 
that now — ^will you not V^ 

'^ You think me then as much changed in 
heart as in person, for you used to say that I 
was sulky and never forgave/* 

^' I used to say a thousand things that 1 am: 
heartily ashamed of now. Prove yourself to be 
really my cousin/* 

*^ Really your cousin ?** she said interrupting 
him. '^ If you doubt still, I can bring fiirther 
proof. Have you forgotten the thorny stick 
that fell on my arm instead of poor Frolic's 
head ?'* she questioned, drawing up her sleeve 
for a few inches and showing a slight scar. 
■ ** No, Grace, I can never forget it ; though 
I would give much if you could,** he exelaimcf^ 
whilst the flush of shame spread over cheek 
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and brow. ^^ But is it kind — is it generous to 
speak of my evil doings at our first meeting ? 
If you knew how often I have blamed myself 
of late for my cruel conduct^ perhaps you 
would— ^ 

"Be angry with myself for having referred 
to it^ as I truly am ; promising to forget all 
that was painful in the past/' said Grace in the 
kindest tone. " Forgive me^ Henry; I had no 
idea that a reference to that past would pain 
you.'^ 

" It does, Grace, very much ; though I know 
I deserve it.*' 

" Then there shall be no past for us ; we 
begin our acquaintance from to-day." 

" And you forgive me ?** he asked, taking 
the hand on which was the scar. 

'^ Tes /' she repHed ; adding in a gayer tone 
as he pressed that hand to his lips in token of 
gratitude : " all but your rudeness in not know- 
ing me." 

" Nay, for that I deserve no blame. Look 
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at yourself/^ he said^ leading her towaords the 
glass in which she had formerly seen herself 
reflected by the side of Julia. ^^ Now tell me 
is that at all like the Grace TrevyUian who 
used to crouch in the darkest comer in the 
school-room?*' 

'* A sickly^ sallow^ scraggy, sulky, awkward 
fright ! I think that was what yoa used to 
call me, Henry/' replied his cousin turning 
from the glass with a smile and a blush. 

" Ah, Grace ! you promised to forget the 
past.** 

^^ Only all that could pain us ; you may call 
me the same now if you please.** 

^^ Call you that now Ghrace i Tou know I 
cannot. You are — ^* 

" What ?** demanded his cousin, drawing 
slightly back as he paused. 

^^ What I dare not tell you to your face,** he 
answered with a look which spoke his admira- 
tion. ^^ Amid all your gaiety, there is so much 
of woman's dignity.** 
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^^ I am delighted to hear you say so ; for I 
tvas half afraid I had been playing the flirt, 
and forgetting all my woman^s prudery. Must 
I return the compliment^ and say I dare not 
tell the change that time has wrought in 
Henry Bradley?" 

*^ Only say that you think me improved/' 
replied her cousin eagerly. 

^^ Oh for the vanity of man T* she cried, add- 
ing with a touch of feeling ; — *^ Well, I do 
think my cousin Henry very much improved ! 
There is a kindness, and a frankness in his 
manner, which makes me hope that we shall 
be good friends." 

^^ That will we, Grace, and count on me in 
every difficulty. I hear the carriage ; let me 
introduce you to my mother as a stranger, and 
see if she will know you.*' 

^^ No," said Grace with a slight shiver, not 
unremarked by her companion. ^^ She may 
not be changed as you are; and might not 
like the trick." 
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'* You are right ; my mother is grown older, 
but time has wrought no other change; and 
Harriet and Eliza are but little altered; ex- 
cept that the former flirts in a better style, and 
says sharper things in a blander tone ; and the 
latter from a fine girl has grown into a hand- 
some woman ; vain and silly, yet good*natured 
wdthal ; she cannot be your friend, but she will 
not be your enemy. As for my mother and 
Harriet ; — mats f^ importer I will be your pro^ 
tector — your true and devoted knight." 

^^ Then you think I shall need a protector ?" 

^^ I wish I could assert that you would not ^ 
but you need fear nothing like the past as I see 
you do ; — besides am I not your knight — ^your 
champion ? I shall think you doubt my will 
or power> if you tremble*" 

*^ 1 cannot hut doubt your power;" she re- 
plied, shaking her head. ^^ Your will 1 may 
not mistrust, though ours has been a singular 
meeting and conversation considering the past." 

" There is no past to us, fair coz ; you hav- 
a 5 
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ing promised pardon and tasted of the waters 
of oblivion. If our meeting has been rather 
singular^ to me at least it has been very de- 
lightful ; and I flatter myself that you would 
not object to a similar meeting were it possible 
with others.^^ 

*^ There is no self flattery in the case^ my 
gallant cousin ; your kindness has touched me 
the more from being so unexpected ; and most 
truly do I wish that all resembled you. But 
Stephen^is he changed ?*' 

^Decidedly in manners and appearance; 
and the world says improved in mind ; he has 
a tongue that wins his way with alL I never 
trust him — e^ecially in his most friendly 
moods. But here comes my mother^ and as I 
guess^ from her tone to the servant in the hall^ 
not in the best of tempers. I had better name 
you at once ; much may depend on the first 
impression." 

Mi^. Bradley was not in the best of tempers^ 
and that temper was not improved by her in- 
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troduction to Qrace, who she felt^ though de- 
termined never to admit it in words^ might 
prove a powerful rival to her daughters^ for 
whose establishment by splendid marriages she 
was most anxious. Th<mgh in features and 
complexion^ as far as fairness went, verj infe- 
rior to her cousins, there was about her a style 
•—a grace ; — a power of expression, the force 
of intellect which might prove more attractive 
to some than the charms of the Misses Bradley^ 
though acknowledged county belles. Nor was 
this jealousy all ; she felt at once that her 
tyranny could not be as boundless as it had 
been ; she might annoy — she could no longer 
dare to command or crush., 

^' Grace is certakily ^own> and a little im** 
proved; but her features remain the same/^ 
observed Mt&^ Bradley in reply to a wondering 
appeal from Harriet whether she should have 
known her, taking Grace's offered hand, but 
letting it drop again without any friendly 
pressure. 
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" Well, I am sure 1 did not know you ; 
but took you for a stranger/' said the more 
good-natured Eliza, kissing her cheek. 

^^ I did not know her at first ; but, as mam- 
ma says, the features are just the same ; only 
she looks in better health, and her hair is ciurled, 
which it never used to be, and that makes such 
a difference V^ said Harriet spitefully, with an 
instinct of jealousy. 

^^ Had you a good passage from Calais to 
Dofer ?f asked Mrs* Bradley, feeling that she 
should say something.. 

^^ Yes /' said Grace a& briefly, all her pre- 
sentiments of a cold reception more than ful- 
filled. 

^^ Elmwood Lodge might seem dull after so 
long a residence abroad under other circum- 
stances ; but I suppose your recent loss has 
rendered you averse to gaiety and anxious for 
seclusion : that loss is to you irreparable." 

^^ It is indeed !" replied poor Grace with an 
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unsteady voice^ the extent of that loss forced 
more fully upon her by her cousin's words* 

" We will not try to drag you into society^ 
my dear ; but wait till you have regained your 
usual spirits/' remarked Mrs. Bradley in her 
blandest tone, congratulating herself on having 
thus dexterously, under the veil of kindness, 
prevented GraceS appearance in public. 

^^ We must, rather, overrule my cousin's 
taste £»* seclusion, that she may the sooner re- 
gain those spirits," said Henry kindly, per- 
ceiving the impression made by his mother's 
words* 

^^ Spirits cannot be forced ; and it is better 
to let grief grow calm by reflection," remarked 
Mrs. Bradley with emphasis, looking keenly 
at her son. 

" I have met Mrs. Bradley and her daughters 
and must expect no kindness from the former 
— no ixiendship from the latter," was Grace's 
thought as she dressed for dinner. 

*^ Welcome home fair cousin. You are in- 
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deed grown nearly out of knowledge^ as my 
sisters said»'' remarked Stephen Bradley ou 
meeting Grace in the drawing-room. His 
words were friendly, and his voice peculiarly 
soft; yet Grace, either influenced by early re- 
collections, or his brother's description, did 
not feel convinced of his good wUL A brief 
observation made her agree with the world 
that he was much improved in person and 
manners, for though plainer than Henry he 
was more polished and elegant ; but she had 
doubts if his inward worth had increased with 
its outward show. He was clever and plea- 
sant — but was be sincere ? Time, study and 
society had developed his mind — but his heart ? 
— was not that as selfish and contracted as be- 
fore ? These were questions which Grace felt 
she had no right to answer after an intercoiu'se 
of only a few hours. She had left him a boy, 
she found him a man ; and had no right to 
j\idge him in this latter character without fur- 
ther knowledge ; and yet she did judge him in. 
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her own hearty and^ as it were, in despite of 
herself* He had none of Henry's frankness — 
made no repentant reference to the past ; and 
notwithstanding his superior elegance and 
greater polish — notwithstanding his polite at"> 
tentions and delicate compliments her pre- 
ference wa» decidedly in favor of his brother. 

^ Grace has the general taste for elder sons ; 
and it is not worth my while to correct her 
judgment/' thought Stephen Bradley, as he 
watched Henry's devotion to his cousin, and 
that cousin^s manner of receiving those atten- 
tions. 

^^ I suppose you have had masters abroad — ^ 
they are so cheap there. Let us judge of your 
improvement in music and singing, Grace,^' 
said Mrs, Bradley after tea, by no means 
pleased with Henry's homage, and anxious to. 
ascertain her power of rivalling the Misses 
Bradley. 

This was not a very gracious request, indeed 
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M^as rather a command^ and Grace hesitated 
whether she should comply ; but Henry pressed 
the point, and Eliza exclaimed-—" Oh, do sing \ 
I should so like to hear some one who has 
learnt in Italy." 

«^ What shall I play ? Nell Corpu, or Tom 
Titler?" asked Grace with an arch smile. 

Henry, catching his cousin^s glance, laughed; 
Eliza, after a moment's hesitation, did the 
same; Harriet tried to look contemptuous, 
but her cheek was flushed. Stephen seemed 
as if he had not heard, whilst Mrs. Bradley 
remarked ; — 

^^ You have grown older and wiser now ; 
and would not give such simple answers..^' 

" I ^ hope my sisters have profitted equally 
by the lapse of time ; and will not make such 
unkind remarks," observed Henry drily^ 

To prevent further comment, Grace com- 
menced a lively air with beautiful variations. 
She wa3 not a brilliant performer; her fingers 
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did not run over the keys like lightning ; but 
she played with exquisite taste and feeling ; — 
she did not astonish — she delighted. 

" You are certainly improved, Grace, since 
poor Miss Heywood used to be in such utter 
despair at yoiur stupidity. Now give us some 
Italian singing/' said Mrs. Bradley, in the same 
cold tone. 

" Beautiful ! You feel what you sing,'* whis- 
pered Henry, as Grace concluded. 

^^ I suppose that is the real Italian style. It 
•might do very well for a professional person, 
but it is not exactly the way in which our Eng- 
lish ladies sing," observed Mrs. Bradley, allow- 
ing her dissatisfaction to appear as a hinted 
reproach. 

*^ You are right there ; few English ladies can 
sing in that style ; I wish they could. Such 
mingled power and sweetness; such depth of 
feeling ; and yet so perfectly ladylike, without 
the slightest taint of display !** observed Henry 
warmly, marking Grace's blushes. 
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" Tastes and opinions differ^ my dear Henry/' 
replied his mother^ with a withering sneer, 

^^ Harriet and Eliza must take care^ or the 
Fright will bear off the beaux from the county 
belles/' whispered Stephen to his amiable 
mamma* 

^^ Do you really think so?'^ questioned Mrs. 
Bradley^ in a tone of alarm* ^ Look at the 
brilliant complexions of my girls — so pure a 
white^ so rich a rose ! And then such perfect 
features V' 

" Tolerably so, 1 admit* They have suffi- 
cient charms to excuse a doting mother for 
thinking them perfection, and will be irresistible 
to all who admire wax dolls, and prefer silly 
women to clever ones, — a sufficiently numerous 
class to provide husbands for my sisters." 

^^ Most men prefer siUy wives," observed 
Mrs. Bradley* 

^^ I do not feel myself called on to contradict 
that assertion," replied her son» 
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^ Look at her complexion ! it is swarthy/' 
continued Mnu Bradley. 

'^ Pardon me^ my dear mother^ but you are 
talking like a jealous parent ; no one else could 
can Grace Trevylhan swarthy. She is not a 
blonde ; but her skin is so beautifully smooth 
and clear^ with such a rich, yet delicate glow 
on her cheek, that there are some who might 
prefer it to alabaster, as looking less cold; its 
faintest tinge of brown giving it, to a painter's 
eye, a warmer tint. If the Misses Bradley are 
delicate china roses, Grace Trevyllian is the 
rich damask/' 

^^ But her features ! she has not a feature in 
her face : look at her nose and mouth !" 

^^ Anything but classical, I allow. But look 
at her eyes 1 As Harry said so gallantly of her 
singing, they have a mingled power and soft- 
ness, a depth of feeling which I have rarely seen 
surpassed. Those eyes are what the ancients 
speak of— not only eyes to see with, but the 
windows of her soul ; and that no common soul." 
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^^ Nonsense^ Stephen ! there is nothing so 
particular in her eyes; they are large — ^too 
large — and have tolerable lashes ; but they want 
the softness of Harrietts and Eliza^s blue ones/' 

^' Harriet's and Eliza's are milk and water^ 
Grace's coffee, so beautifully, darkly deep: a 
very appropriate simile just at tea-time." 

^' Then her hair so dark !" 

'' Yes— 

' Touched with the mystic spell of nighty'-' 

and its ringlets fall as graceftdfy as do my 
sister's paler tresses; whilst the forehead 
over which they wave is splendid* There are 
some who maintain the theory, that darker hair 
denotes a warmer heart, and stronger intellect. 
Then her form so Uthe and graceful, yet not 
meagre! such style! such a light, bounding 
step ! and the prettiest little hands and feet in the 
world !" continued her son, as he lolled on the 
sofa beside his mother, criticising his uncon- 
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scious cousin at his leisure^ with the most non- 
chalant air imaginable. 

^^ You cannot think her equal to Julia,'^ re- 
marked Mrs. Bradley^ in vexation. 

^^ Most undoubtedly not^ in regard to mere 
beauty; for Julia is one of those perfect speci- 
mens of female loveliness that one only sees 
once in a centmy; yet I doubt if he would not 
prove himself the wiser man^ who preferred 
Grace for a wife. Julia^ to be happy^ must have 
the admiration of the many ; Grace^ if I read 
aright^ might be contented with the devotion of 
one.*' 

^^ Nonsense l^' replied his mother^ sharply ; 
^^ you are only saying al} this to provoke me/' 

Stephen laughed^ and she continued : ^^ We 
shall have ygii^lling in love with her next.'' 

^^No^ my dear mother; a younger son cannot 
afford to indulge in such an expensive luxury as 
love. I resign that folly to my elder brother." 

So saying, he rose and walked to the piano^ 
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leaving his bland mamma to fret and fume at 
his words* 

*^ Whither go you, my dear Grace ?^^ asked 
Henry Bradley of his cousin, as, after wishing 
him and his sisters good night, she prepared to 
ascend a narrow flight of stairs. 

^^ I am going to bed ; and I hope to sleep, 
with your good leave, cousin Henry .^^ 

^^ So I suppose, Grace ; but here is your 
room; you forget that you are no longer a 
child, and doomed to dwell in a garret/^ 

'^ I occupy the same apartment as of old.^' 

Henry's muttered exclamation was lost, as he 
turned away; but the succeeding day, Grace 
was installed in the apartment formerly assigned 
her by Mr. Bradley. She asked no questions, 
and made no remarks ; but understood, without 
inquiry or comment, that she owed the change 
to Henry's remonstrance. 

^^ I wish a garret for a sleeping-room were 
the greatest discomfort I may be doomed to 
bear,*' was her melancholy thought, as she de- 
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scended the narrow winding stairs for the last 
time* 

Mrs. Bradle^s temper not appearing much 
more placid on the following mornings Grace 
betook herself to I2ie library^ and in the beauties 
of her auAor forgot for a time the thorns in her 
path. Occasionally a richer glow would rise 
on her damask cheek ; and she would lay down 
the book, whilst her features wore the look of 
one who mused on the past, or dreamt of the 
future ; then, with a sudden start and hurried 
glance, as though fearing that some one might 
have observed her — forgetting her solitude — 
she would resume her studies. Could there be 
any thought which one so young could wish, yet 
fear, to dwell upon? 

^^ Oh, here you are ! We have been looking 
for you high and low,'^ exclaimed Henry Brad- 
ley, breaking in upon her loneliness : " Here is 
my father P' 

*^Ah! Gracey, my dear, how do you do? 
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Welcome home!'^ exclaimed Mr. Bradley, as 
he entered the apartment ; but he started back 
in confusion on a nearer approach, dropping 
the arms which had been extended to embrace 
his little cousin: '^ Can that be Grace ?^* he 
demanded in surprise, opening his eyes as wide 
as had done the butler, whilst Henry burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and Grace 
stood smiling before him. 

*' Yes, it really is your little cousin,^* replied 
both the young people at once. 

^' Then I shall have a hug as in former days, 
let who will say me nay," cried the warm- 
hearted Bradley, suiting the action to the word : 
" There, Henry, you see the advantage of being 
an old man ; you would not have dared to have 
done such a thing." 

" No, sir ; I should not indeed." 

^^ But, Gracey, how you are altered, and, 
what is more to the purpose, improved! and 
alterations are not always improvements, what* 
ever the young may think." 
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^^ What ! does not the Bradley plough suc- 
ceed ?^' asked Grace, with archness. 

'' Saucy girl !^' replied Mr. Bradley, in some 
embarrassment, for the plough had turned out 
a failure ; ^' I intend to make some improve- 
ments, and call it the ^ Grace.* Your eyes arc 
pretty much as they used to be, when you ven- 
tured to raise them ; but I never saw such an 
arch smile as that before. How have you ma- 
naged to grow up so handsome ?*' 

^^ Handsome ! my dear cousin Bradley ; — ^with 
a nose that turns up to the sky, instead of down 
to the earth ; and a mouth that stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific !'* 

" Well, handsome is not the word ; and you 
shall be a fright still, Gracey, if you like it 
better ; but a very fascinating fright, that none 
can deny. Were I a young bachelor, I shotdd 
. be fifty fathom deep at once. It was very vexa- 
tious being obliged to be absent on the day of 
your return : but have you been happy whilst 
away ? '* 

VOL. II. c 
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^^ So happy ! Dear Mrs. Paikar was only too 
kind,^^ exdaimed tlie affiectionate girl, with 
gwimming eyes. 

^' I am glad to hear it, Gracey: you w^e 
always grateful, and deserved kindness ; but I 
hope you have not forgotten that you are an 
English girL I had some misgivings about let- 
ting you remain abroad so long, I can tell you ; 
for I am not fond of foreign ways^ but you do 
not look as if you were spoilt, that I will say. 
Do you squall nothing but Itahan, Uke the 
girls? or will you sing me a good old English 
bajlad?^^ 

'^ As many as you desire, cousin Bradley, or 
any thing else to give you pleasure. Do you 
think I have forgotten how kind, how very kind 
you were to me as a child? — how kind you are 
now to me as a woman, when I have no other 
roof to shelter me }" asked Grace reproachfully. 
^^ I could not be ungrateful here, with Frolic^s 
grave in sight,^^ she added, looking from the 
window. 
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^^ Tilly Vally, girl ! as Sir Thomas More used 
to say ; you will make a woman of me if you 
speak and look in this way. Do not fret because 
you have no. other home^ that is if you can be 
happy here, for I should be very sorry to part 
with you. Good bye for the present; I shall 
claim the belkd in the evening.'' 

^^ Ah ! you are still an bonest English ^1, I 
can see/' exclaimed h&r warm-hearted cousin, 
as Grace, after singing an old ballad, that had 
been a &vourite in his youth, with taste and 
feeling, conduded with the following strain :— ^ 

GRACE^S SONG.* 



Now hush thee! now hush thee ! Til listen no more ;— 
I have heard thee too loDf^ — ^let such wooing be o*er. 
Away with thy jewels, away with thy gold ! 
Away with thy titles, so grand and so cold. 
Shame on thee 1 shame on thee ! for even the thought 
That the heart of true maiden could ever be bought 
Amidst all thy pomp I should wither and pine ; — 
The home of my fathers, that liome shall be mine I 



* This song has been adapted to a beautiful melody, and puMlsbed by 
Messrs. Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 
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Go reign in thy palace — I envy thee not ; 
Go rule o'er thy slaves — ^mine a happier lot : 
To glide through the woodland, to rest on the green, 
And deck me with flowers like England^s May Queen ; 
Whilst a bright eye shall glisten, a soft voice shall say, 
" Tliou art fairer than night, thou art dearer than day." 
Amidst all thy pomp I should wither and pine ; — 
The home of my fathers, that home shall be mine ! 

The delight of Mr. Bradley was equalled by 
the annoyance of his lady, who saw plainly from 
her husband's manner that his little cousin, as 
he still called her, was a greater favourite than 
ever ; and that any plan to keep her in the back 
ground, or make her feel her dependence, must 
be laid with wisdom and executed with the most 
delicate skill ; the more precaution being requi- 
site from Henry's resolution to protect his cousin 
as he had promised. But whatever might be 
the amount of wisdom required for such a pur- 
pose, Mrs. Bradley possessed sufficient to accom- 
plish her wishes without exciting any thing 
further from her husband than a passing com- 
ment of surprise on his favourite's taste for 
solitude. 
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Poor Grace ! no wonder she preferred solitude 
to society which would subject her to Mrs. 
Bradley's injurious hints and taunting inuendoes^ 
that woiuided none the less for the gentle tones 
in which they were utte»ed— nan art of torment- 
ing in which that lady excelled, being ably 
seconded by her eldest daughter; and from 
which ElUza had neither the will nor the power 
to defend her cousin. In the presence of her 
husband and Henry, Mrs. Bradley was all 
suavity and kindness, though making no pro- 
fessions of affection ;. but in their absence Grace 
had to endui^e all those petty vexations which 
gall' and fret the spirit, turning its gladness into 
gloom ; tearing away the veil from life ere the 
young heart has strength enough to bear the 
naked tnxih^ 

For the first few days she did not feel all the 
misery to which this wearing tyranny would 
subject her> as Henry, seeming to consider that 
the right performance of his office of protector 
required that hie should rarely leave her side. 
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saved her by his presence from mtoy of his 
mother^s well turned taunts; but she was soon 
left without a defender^ to bear those taunts as 
she best could. 

• ^^ It is very provoking^ Grace, that I must 
leave you/^ said Henry, taking a seat by his 
cousin, as she was sitting alone in the library* 
^ I would give my best hunter to break this 
engagement with Lord George, but Stephen 
declares it must be kept, as the party was only 
made for us» What care I for going first to the 
kkes and then to the moors ?^^ 

** You used to like Lord George.'' 

>^ So I do still; but not as well as Grace 
TrevylKan.'' 

** I thank you,'* repHed his cousin with a 
smile — a smile succeeded by a blush and graver 
look as she met his ^e. ^^ But what is become 
of your fondness for shooting V^ 

^^ Gone ! quite gone I Let the grouse Uve a 
thousand years 1" 

*^ A very humane desire, provided you do not 
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condemn me to eat one at the end of that 
period.'' 

'^ Laugh as you will^ Grace^ it is not the less 
true ; I should not care if I never took gun in 
hand again.'' 

^^ And never mounted a hunter again ?" asked 
Grace with archness. 

'^ No, 1 should not care for that either," re- 
plied her cousin rather pettishly^ 

^^ Then what would it please n^y very suddenly 
grave and demure cousin Henry to do with 
himself from the dghth of August to the first 
of April ; or, I believe I should say to the first 
of May, as the Foresters hunt till then?" 

^^ I should take to reading, and complete my 
education," replied her cousin gravely, but 
without meeting her merry glance. 

" Qhj^ what a good little boy ! Which book 
shall 1 bring you?" said Grace, pointing to a 
Une of heavy old folios. 

" Nonsense ! I mean to read to you." Grace 
laughed outright. She might be really amused 
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at the idea of such study completing his educa- 
tion, or she might think it the least awkward 
comment she could make* 

" I never did care for hunting and shooting 
as much as you think; and would rather remain 
here with you/^ repKed her cousin petulantly, 
not at all pleased with her laughter. 

'^ I am sorry, Henry, to hasten your adieux 
to the fair Grace ; but I have been waiting for 
you this half hour, and my mother wishes to 
see you before you go,^' said Stephen, entering 
the room at the moment. 

'^ Very well, I am coming directly,*' cried 
Henry, jumping up. 

^^ So you were nearly an hour since,'* observed 
Stephen with a sly smile at his brother's vexa- 
tion — a vexation increased by Stephen's evident 
determination not to depart till the conclusion 
of the audience. 

^^ You are always in such a hurry, Stephen ; 
there is no peace or quiet in you." - 

" This is capital," cried Stephen, with a 
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mischievous laugh. " How long have we chang- 
ed, characters y' 

^^ Heaven defend me from, thai V* exclaimed 
Henry, with an energy which left no doubt of 
his sincerity. '• Good hye, Grace ; for there 
wiU he no peace now Stephen is in a fidget. I 
shall be back as soon as I ca?i ; you may depend 
on tbat,^^ he added in a lower voice as he shook 
hands. 

^" Adieu, fair coz :— 

" Health and bright fortune till we meet ;" 

said Stephen, follov^ng his brother from the 
room. 

It was som^ minutes before Grace resumed 
her book. Had not Stephen^s parting glance 
been a glance of peculiar meaning ? Had not 
Henry^s parting whisper been breathed in a 
peculiar tone ? Did not both gl^ince and whis^ 
per hint the chance of the cousin being transr 
formed into the lover. Such an event would 
enrage Mrs. Bradley, displease her husband 
who had often said that his sons must make or 
c 5 
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many fortunes^ and greatly increase the d&o- 
grimens of her residenee at Ehnwood Lodge. 

Henry was very susceptible : he had had a 
hundred loves^ or inclinations^ or penchants^ or 
whatever they were to be called ; but hitherto 
one had so rapidly displaced the other that none 
had had time to leave a serious impression^ and 
his present fimcy to bis eousm> if he really 
indulged in such a fancy^ would doubtless pass 
away as lightly and as harmlessfy; at any rate> 
it was vain to speculate on what might be^ smce 
that speculation couM lead to no desirable result ;: 
BO Grace bent over her book again> lesobring to^ 
make herself ai» eomfortable as she could during 
Henry's absence^ instead of fretting herself with 
anticipations which might never be realiised. 

To make herself comfortable durmg Henry'a 
absence^ however^ Grace found bo easy task^ 
though she did her best to accomplish it. A 
few hours stifficed to prove from how much an- 
noyance his presence had shielded her. As if ta 
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make amaids for their late politic silence^ Mrs. 
Bradley and Harriet were so profuse in cutting 
remarks that Grace was obliged to confine her- 
self abnost entirely to the schoolroom or the 
libraiy^ hoping to soften theb ill-wiU in ceasing 
to provoke it by her pi^sence* To a:void all 
cause for jealousy or unkind comment^ she per-^ 
sisted in her resolution of not entaing into 
society; never played or sung but when abso^ 
lutely compelled; and rarely appeared to mom* 
ing visitors unless expressly summoned. By pur- 
suing this line of conduct she was saved bom 
hearing maay unpleasant observations ; \mt 
those Qbserval;ions^ though not addressed ta 
her^ were freely addressed to others ; and Mrs^ 
Bradley had the double pleasure of seeing her 
withdraw from aH rivalry with her daughters^ 
said the opportunity of commentiiig with seeming 
regret, but real delight, on her young cousin's 
coldness, reserve, and singular taste for solitude^, 
showing an unamiable and unsociable temper*. 
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Grace did not of course hear these remarks, but 
she felt their effects ; for all her civil endeavours 
to atnuse the very few visitors whom she saw at 
Elmwood Lodge were met with such a chilling 
demeanour, on account of the prejudice raised 
against her by these reports, that she soon learnt 
to confine herself to the mere duties of polite- 
ness, unless in the case of some individual 
shunned and neglected by others. 

As Mr. Bradley always met Grace at meals^ 
with a smile on her face, and was assured by 
herself that it was her own desire to remain- 
secluded, not being blessed with touch penetra- 
tion, if penetration be a blessing, he hoped all 
was going on as he desired, and his littte cousin 
happy and comfortable, though he sometimes 
fancied that she looked paler iand thinner than 
on her first arrival ; but this might be only 
fancy* 

Mr* Bradley might think that Grace was 
happy, but Grace too truly felt tiiat she was not ; 
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and each day deepened the conviction that she 
never could be at Ebnwood Lodge. Every hour 
did she feel herself more lonely aud desolate ; — 
surrounded by many^ she tt as alone ; in the 
midst of relations she was a stranger; tor Mn 
Bradley was the only one who cared if she wept 
or smiled^ and in his presence she compelled 
herself to do the latter. She could not tell 
him what she suffered ; she could not complain 
of his wife and daughters j that would be a 
cruel retiirn for all his kindness. No^ she 
must bear in silence; and there was no one to 
whom she could pouir out her sorrows^ and thus 
lighten them by sympathy. She longed for 
Henry's return, and yet half dreaded it. 

It was not fancy! Her cheek was paler — 
her form was thinner; and though far from 
yielding to wearing thought, her loneliness 
pressed hard upon her spirits ; and the feelings 
that had blighted her young joys came creeping 
on with. pigmy step but giant might. She had 
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greater capabilities of endurance than in her 
younger days ; but then she had also greater 
capabilities of sufiering. She had borne before^ 
fipom inability to prevent ; she submitted now, 
convinced that all would work together for her 
good. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Henry had not returned; but Grace^ contrary 
to her usual custom^ was sitting in the drawing- 
room^ in compliance with a request from Eliza, 
who desired her assistance in a difficult piece of 
work. 

*^ Here he comes ! *' cried Harriet in an 
exulting tone, tumii^ with a crimson cheek 
from the window, at which she had been stand- 
mg, ^^ I was sure be would keep his word, and 
call, Eliza, thai^h you chose to doubt it ; but 
you did not hear how he spoke, when he made 
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the engagement. And so early too ! scarcely 
twelve ! and yet only returned two days ! and 
at such speed — ^look, mamma !*' 

The gratified mother was little less triumph- 
ant than her daughter^ though she appeared 
more composed, hinting that her dear child had 
better take a seat, and calm her flurry. 

It was evident that the visitor need fear no 
cold reception : both mother and daughter anti- 
cipated the bridal veil and orange wreath. No 
name was mentioned. Grace^s back was to the 
visitor ; and had she resolved on leaving Elliza 
in the midst of her difficulties, there would have 
been no time to carry her resolutions into effect, 
so quick were the movements of the impatient 
stranger. 

^^ Lord Leverton ! " said the servant^ throw- 
ing open the door. 

^^ Good morning, my lord ! I hope the Earl 
of Hilbury is wdl?*^ said Mrs. Bradley, hold- 
ing out her hand with open pleasure. 

^' Qood morning, my lord ! ^^ said Harriet^ 
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with an awkward attempt to hide her satis- 
faction. 

^^ Good morning, my lord !** said Eliza, with 
more indifference. 

^' Good morning, ladies !** answered his lord- 
ship hurriedly, scarcely touching the fingers of 
any of the three, but advancing straight to 
Grace, and taking both her hands in his with 
the warmth and freedom of an old and valued 
friend, pouring forth at the same time, in no 
measured terms, his delight at seeing her. 

** This is an unexpected pleasure, my dear 
Miss Trevyllian I I was meditating a trip to 
the continent, — ^a return to lovely Italy, little 
thinking that you were in England, which I 
learnt by accident only yesterday; and behold, 
I am here this morning.^' 

^^ You are very good, my lord," said Grace, 
embarrassed by the warmth of his manner, and 
the black looks of Mrs. Bradley and her eldest 
daughter, which were unnoticed by his lord- 
ship. 
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^^^You are very good^ my lordP^' replied 
the viscounty trying to mimic her musical tones. 
^' How can you be so cruel as to use such formal 
words, when we have not met for many months^ 
and I have given up a cricket match, and ridden 
over ten miles, to meet you ? Do say that you 
are delighted to see me/^ 

^^ I am really very much delighted to see 
you,^^ said €(race, with her usual fraokness, 
forgetting, in her pleasure at meeting an old 
favourite of Mrs. Parker's, all her coudins^ 
scowls. 

^^ Thank you ! That is just like the warm- 
hearted Orace Trevyllian I knew in Italy. You 
must not learn {^lish frigidity, or at least not 
practise it to an old firiend. And now tell me, 
have you lieen well and' happy ever since we 
parted ?"' 

^^ Happy !'^ repeated Grace, glancing at her 
black dress. 

^^ Forgive my thoughtlessness \ it wa^ but 
momentary. I cannot forget the many blessed 
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hours I spent beneath her roo^ with all her 
good advice and generous friendship. So highly 
did I esteem her^ that I should have returned 
to catch a parting look^ but for that detestable 
law-suit, which has left us beggars after all* 
But we win not talk of melancholy things now 
at our first meetings after so long a separation/' 
continued his lordship^ seemg her emotion. 
^^ Give me a seat by your side^ as in fbnner 
daysy and answer all my many questions^ con* 
ceming the thousand and one dear fiiends 
whom one cares nothing about, except as their 
follies or their weaknesses afford amusement. 
Tou know I have too warm a heart by half^ 
taking an interest in every ragamuffin who may 
cross tiiy path; so you need not look reprov- 
ingly; but rather teU'me when you came to 
England — how long you remain here — and 
divers other particulars. My sisters assert that 
I am as curious as a woman ; but that is all a 
scandal/' 
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^* So I must beKeve/^ replied Grace^ with a 
smile. 

*^ To be sure you must^ because I say so. 
And now tell me all your adventures since we 
parted.** 

Without engaging to relate all her adven- 
tures^ Grace told him a few, and in her turn 
listened to some of his, which proved so inter- 
esting, that she never once tibought how Mts» 
Bradley would like her thus engrossing the 
attention of the viscount, and was not aware 
that her husband had been standing some mo-^ 
ments by her side, waiting for a sufficient pause 
in the conversation to permit his paying his 
respects to his lordship. 

^^ I beg your pardon, Mr. Bradley^ I was so 
agreeably engaged that i did not see you be- 
fbre,** replied Lord Leverton, shaking hands 
with his host. 

" So I perceived,** observed Mr. Bradley 
with a look which brought a flush into the 
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young man's cheek, ^^ I did not know that you 
and Grace had been old friends." 

« Very old friends — ^that is very particular 
inends. For many months we met almost 
daily at Mrs. Parker's, who was a distant, 
but hifchly valued relative." 

^^ Indeed ! then you had better dine with us, 
that you may have a longer talk with my little 
cousin here, whose tongue has been running 
faster for the last five minutes than I have 
heard it run since the first days of her return, 
when she undertook to satisfy my curiosity." 

Lord Leverton declared he should have great 
pleasure in accepting his kind invitation, and 
during the remainder of his visit showed the 
same preference for the society and conversa- 
tion of Grace which he had shown on his first 
entrance, though politeness and Mrs. Bradley^s 
manoeuvres prevented his enjoying as much of 
either as he desired. To that lady's annoy- 
ance he insisted on Grace's singing to and with 
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him ; and once at her side^ took care to main- 
tain his station. 

Mr. Bradley decided that if Grace was a 
little thinner^ she was none the paler; he had 
never seen her so attractive — ^her eyes so bright 
— her smiles so happy and so numerous. ^ A 
striking couple they would make/' was his 
thought^ as he glanced from his cousin to his 
guest^ who, if not handsome, had what the 
public consider, though somewhat erroneously, 
the stamp of nobility. 

^^ Grace Trevyllian, Viscountess Leverton !" 
that shall she never be, thought Mrs. Bradley, 
as she bade his lordship farewell in her blandest 
tone. 

" Good night ; I will not say good bye, I 
shall so soon meet you again," said his lord- 
ship as he shook hands with Grace. 

^ I wish to speak with you, mamma,'^ said 
Harriet, following her mother into her dres^ng 
room. 
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*^ I can g;uess what you would say, my child,^ 
replied Mrs. Bradley, kissing her flushed cheek. 
^^ I must have a little time to think ; rely on 
me ; your hopes are mine — your happiness my 
first concern.** 

Harriet retired, leaving her mother to devise 
such plans as should ensure a coronet to this 
her favourite daughter. 

*^ How cheering to be met with such frank 
and friendly warmth ! I was sure Lord Lever- 
ton would never change/* was Grace's thought, 
as, throwing herself into a chair, she allowed 
her mind to dwell on the events of the day, 
instead of employing her hands in arranging 
her hair for the night. 

A knock at her door disturbed the current 
of her thoughts, and all pleasing anticipations 
vanished, as Mrs. Bradley entered her apart- 
ment with a peculiar smile, which Grace had 
long since learnt to interpret and to dread. 

« What ! not ready for bed, Grace ! Well, 
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all the better ; I was half afraid you would be 
sleepy, and not clearly comprehend my mean- 
ing ; yet I should have known that, excited as 
you have been throughout the day, it must 
require hours instead of minutes to calm your 
spirits into the quietude that leads to slumber.'^ 
Here Mrs. Bradley paused to mai'k the effect 
produced by her speech, which would scarcely 
have disgraced Miss Heywood, whose style she 
occasionally copied when giving advice ; but 
Grace made no reply, only drawing back to 
avoid the glare of her candle ; so, settling her- 
self more comfortably in an arm chair, she 
proceeded. 

^^ And it is to speak to you about that very 
excitement, my dear girl, that I am here to- 
night, thinking it better to discharge a painful 
duty at once, that each may rest in peace, and 
rise on the morrow without anxiety, I have 
sometimes doubted whether I did right in 
allowing you to accompany Mrs, Parker, who> 
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though a very worthy woman^ was too indul- 
gent to be a safe guide to one so young and 
•with such spirits/' 

'* Say what you will of me, madam ; though 
having too high spirits is a novel and rather a 
strange charge ; but lay no blame on her^ who 
to a mother's love added a mother's care ; to 
that I will not submit in silence/' exclaimed 
Grace, indignantly fronting her hostess with 
such a flashing eye that she was for a moment 
daunted. 

Here were symptoms of rebellion in her poor 
dependent cousin, which, except with reference 
to FroUc, she had never before remarked ; and 
she was startled at this show of revolt^ doubting 
w^hether she should crush it at onpe with a high 
hand, or mingle gentleness with her authority. 
A second glance at the indignant girl inclined 
her to the latter course ; her poor dependent 
cousin might not be crushed as easily as she 
desired, and an appeal to Mr. Bradley would 
free her from her tyranny. 

VOL.. II. D 
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^^ Tou mistake me^ dear Grace ; I would on 
no account blame one to whom you are so 
highly indebted^ and admire your zeal in her 
defence ; I merely meant to say, that being an 
invalid, and mixing little in society — ^in fact, of 
later years not at all in English society — she 
was no judge of the tone of manners among 
the highest circles in this country. Committed 
to my care at such an early age, duty and re- 
gard alike demand that I should watdi over 
you as I would over a child of my own. Were 
you a mere acquaintance I should let the mat- 
ter pass; but I cannot endure that the ill- 
natured should make invidious remarks on the 
exuberant spirits of the young relative left to 
my guidance* I have not alluded to such re- 
marks before, hoping that time and the example 
of my dear, quiet girls, whose manners I have 
been so particular in forming, would lead you 
to become all I wish ; but Mrs. Thorley^s com- 
ments this evening on yoiur almost hoydenish 
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flirting witti Lord Lcrerton have compelled mt 
to hre^k the silence faiclierto obeerved.^^ 

^^ Hoydenieh flirdng Vith Lord Leverton !^ 
exclaimed poorr Grace, diaMOning to her Tery 
ettw witii shame and rexatidn. 

^' .Te8> fRich vas her expresaioD/' laid Mn. 
Bradley, rejoicing that her poisoned arrow had 
atmck home. ^ Much pamed at hearing tny 
young cousin, brought up mider my own roof, 
accused of forwardness, I qpoke warmly in your 
defence, though I could not apjnrore of your 
conduct towards his lordship f but I was yet 
more deeply grieved to learn from Mrs. Thorley 
that the general v<nee pronounced your manners 
far too foreign for our fastidious English taste; 
too gay — ^too easy* I know that this gaiety 
arises only from your naturaUy high spirits, 
and not from any desire to attract admiration ; 
but strangers cannot tell this, and the W(»ld is 
a hard censor.^' 

'^ Accused of sulkiness and stupidity in my 
childhood, am I to be blamed for forwardness 
D 2 
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and hoydenism in my womanhood? You try 
me hardly, madam. Where are the symptoms 
of the high spirits which you censure. Think 
of the present— think of the past — the wildest 
spirits that ever stirred the human heart would 
have heen tamed and crushed beneath your 
galUng taunts — ^your iron rule.*^ 

" You are getting poetical and. declamatory, 
Grace, whilst I can only talk plain common 
prose,^' replied Mrs. Bradley, with a cutting 
sneer, yet shrinking involuntarily from the 
speaker's indignant glance. ^^ I thought it my 
duty to inform you of the general opinion; 
even Mr. Bradley made remarks on your con- 
duct towards Lord Leverton." 

^^ Not unkind remarks, madam, I am sure.'' 
'^ Certainly not ; neither my husband nor 
myself would ever say any thing unkind ; but 
^hilst residing with me I must be allowed to 
hint at improprieties which may prove highly 
injurious to you, and very distressing to your 
connections." 
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^^ I do not understand^ madam^ of what im- 
proprieties you accuse me/* 

^* You are wilfully stupid^ as well as wilfully 
blind, Grace Trevyllian. My daughters would 
not have given both their hands to Lord Le- 
verton.*' 

" No, madam ; either would be satisfied to 
give him one/' said Grace with a smile, which 
she could not wholly repress. 

^' This levity but proves the justice of the 
world's remarks/' observed Mrs. Bradley, flush- 
ing with anger." " My daughters, I am happy 
to say, do not resemble you.'* 

^* That is a fact which I shall not attempt to 
deny.'* 

'^ I understand your meaning, girl ; but your 
sneer falls harmless. I say again my girls 
would not have flirted as you did to-night. 
Beware ! Lord Leverton is a young man who 
will amuse himself with a girl for one hour, and 
amuse his friends with an account of that same 
girl's folly another.'' 
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^^ Lord Leverton, madaoi^ is the very soul of 
truth and honour j he at least will acquit me 
of forwardness. For months he was with us 
day after day;, reading, wiJldng, drivings till we 
came to regard each other as brother and sister. 
Could I then fail to be pleased at meeting him 
after so long an absence ?** 

*^ Let me hear no more of brother and sister 
between aliens in blood ; I have never known 
good come of such terms^ but much evil ; it 
suits not with our English ideas. If I only 
hinted at levity or impropriety to my daughters 
they w^ould be truly shocked^ and with in- 
stinctive delicacy fly into the opposite extreme ; 
but I am to be braved it seems by the depend- 
ant on our bounty — a girl homeless and almost 
pennyless ! You force me to speak bitter truths, 
and must abide the pain. I have but one 
thing more to say, and that may prove of greater 
efficacy than my warning 5 — Lord Leverton is 
already engaged.** 
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^ Lord Leverton engaged V repeated Grace 
in surprise^ " I never heard of it/' 

" That is possible ; he might not deem you 
so completely his sister as to make you his con- 
fidant ; nevertheless he is engaged^ and I leave 
you to determine whether his affianced bride> 
had she been present^ would have passed a 
pleasant evening?" 

Grace was silent; she felt that his affianced 
bride would not have passed a pleasant evening ; 
but with that thought came a doubt of his en- 
gagement, and of Mrs. Bradley^s truth, and she 
answered accordingly. 

" With an engaged man my friendly frank- 
ness can excite no remark. Pray who is to be 
Lady Leverton }" 

*^ You can neither deceive me nor the world, 
Grace, by that remark. Remember, my eye is 
on you ; and let your conduct be such as I can 
approve. Whilst under my roof you shall 
biing no disgrace on me or mine by levity and 
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forwardness/* So sayings Mrs. Bradley left 
the room with a haughty step. 

^^ I would 1 were under any other roof/' ex- 
claimed poor Grace^ sinking back with a burst 
of tears. *^ Can I have been forward or hoy- 
denish V^ she cried, starting up abruptly, crim- 
soning with shame at the bare doubt. ^^ But 
no ! Lord Leverton did not think so ; her words 
were but the words of malice. The child of 
her bounty ! — houseless^ and almost pennyless ! 
Oh, that I could go to my parents in India ! — 
Yet^' — she stopped abruptly — the crimson tide 
rushed back to her heart, leaving her pale and 
trembling ; the long lashes veiled her downcast 
eyes, and she sunk into her chair again, cover- 
ing her face with her hands as if fearing to be 
looked upon. 

Lord Leverton did not forget his promise of 
a speedy visit ; he came the second day, and 
many other days, but he never saw Grace Tre- 
vyllian^ or only for a moment surrounded by 
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her cousins. Mr. Bradley being from home 
he was not invited to stay dinner ; and Mrs- 
Bradley^ besides giving orders that he should 
never be admitted when she and her daughters 
were out^ took care that Grace should not be 
informed of his arrival till after his departure.. 
Of course his friendly messages were never 
reported^ Eliza being scolded and drilled inta 
silence ; whilst Grace, influenced by her tor*. 
mentor's accusations, though acquitting herself 
of the slightest impropriety, rather avoided than 
sought his presence. Not aware that he con^ 
stantly asked for her, she did not choose to 
enter th€ drawing-room unsummoned for the> 
purpose of seeing him, though she would have 
been, much pleased had they met accidentally^ 

Some characters are stimulated by opposition 
— some turned aside; whether Mrs. Bradley 
was correct in classing Lord Leverton among 
the number, time would show. 

A fortnight had elapsed since Lord Lever- 
ton's first visit, when Mrs. Bradley entered the 
D 5 
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library, where her young cousin was as usual 
sitting alone, and, taking a chair, showed her- 
self resolved to make a second display of her 
talents for '' the art of talk/' 

Grace looked up from her drawing, met that 
deceitful smile, and bent lower over her sketch. 

^^ You are getting on well with that drawing, 
Grace. I should ask for it to adorn my dress- 
ing-room, only yQ« will so soon require it for 
yoin* own/* 

Grace gave one glance of wonder, and then 
again looked down, with a heightened colour. 

*^ You guess my meaning^ I am sure from 
that beautiful blush. The girls are gone to 
dress for the Archery meeting; but I must 
snatch a few minutes fh)m my toilet to congra- 
tulate you on your happy prospects.^' 

^^ What happy prospects, madam?'' 

^^ Nay, Grace, this is over-modesty to me ; 
but I will content your prudery. I would con- 
gratulate you on having gained the affections of 
Mr. Blagdon — worthy, clever, amiable, and 
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rich enough to satisfy your moderate wishes ; 
besides being a rising young man^ with a thriv- 
ing profession^ for men will go to law — and 
women too/' 

^^ Your congratulations^ madam^ precede the 
event/' answered Grace, coldly, apprehending 
some new scheme for tormenting her. 

Frankness with Mrs. Bradley would have 
ensured defeat and fresh annoyance ; to be brief 

in speech, and dignified in manner, poor Grace 
had found was her safest course. 

^^ You mistake, my dear : Mr. Blagdon has 
this morning revealed his hopes and inten- 
tions," 

^^ 1 am sorry for it. Did he say that I 
fayoured those hopes ?** 

" He spoke with the diffidence, yet ardour, 
so pleasing in a lover i but he can have no rea- 
sonable fears of success ; it will be an excellent 
match/' 

^^ For Mr. Blagdon, who wishes, by a con- 
nection with an old county family, to advance 
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himself in his jH^ofession,^^ replied her cousin, 
quietly. 

^^ It will be a better match for Miss Grace 
Trevyllian, who has at the utmost a paltry six 
himdred pounds. To her, a home, a husband, 
and a present income of five hundred a year, 
with the prospect of an increase, must be un- 
looked, unhoped-for blessings.^^ 

^ Omit the husband> madam ^ and Miss 
Grace Trevyllian will be most truly grateful for 
the home and income/* 

^ Omit the husband ? Has Miss Grace Tre- 
vyllian, then, a horror of matrimony ? Has she 
made a vow of ceUbacy? Did she leave her 
heart in a foreign land ? or does she think to 
wed with one so far above her, that she dare not 
name him?^^ 

Grace turned with a glowing eheek from the 
penetrating and malicious glance of the speaker, 
confounding the colours on her palette with 
some hurried strokes of her brush, ere she re- 
pHed. 
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^^ Mr. Blagdon seeks me only for the pake of 
the connection ; or, were it otherwise, I do not 
sufficiently esteem his merits to become his 
bride.^^ 

'^ This is all very proper, Grace, just at the 
first touching on the subject ; but, of course, 
these objections are only stated to be overcome. 
Mr. Blagdon, I am convinced, is really attached 
to you, and you will soon learn to esteem him as 
he deserves. Sympathy of tastes! passionate and 
undying love ! and such nonsense, is very well 
for vulgar school-girls, or tradesmen's daugh- 
ters ; but neither delicate nor befitting in young 
ladies of a higher station. Without your sister^s 
beauty — which, by the way, has not won 
her a husband yet — ^you may consider yourself 
truly fortunate in having gained the regard of 
such a man as Mr. Blagdon. It is a much 
better match than you had any right to ex-, 
pect.*^ 

*^ I have no wish to depreciate Mr. Blagdon's 
merits, which may be numerous ; but as they 
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are not sufficiently powerful to induce me to 
become his bride, beggar though I be, I must 
request you, madam, since to you he has ap- 
plied instead of me, to make him clearly under- 
stand that (incline the honour of his alliance. 
My discouraging manner should have saved him 
the pain of a refusal.** 

" I am too much your friend to teU Mr. 
Blagdon any such nonsense ; on the contrary, 
I shall advise him to persevere, assuring him of 
my best wishes for his success. I should have 
thought such a high spirit would have rejoiced 
in the opportunity of being independent, in- 
stead of relying for subsistence on distant re- 
latives, with a large and expensive family of 
their o^vn; — you have been many years at 
Elttiwood Lodge.** 

" I will speak to Mr. Bradley, madam, on the 
subject,*' said Grace, with a faltering voice. 

'^ Yes, and coax and wheecjle him, as you 
have done before, to the detriment of his ovm. 
children, making yourself out a poor, persecuted 
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creature ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bradley^ unable 
longer to control the expression of her wrath, 
both provoked and alarmed at this threatened 
appeal to her husband. ^^ I read your heart, 
girl," she continued, looking with tlfs malice of 
an evil spirit into her now pallid face ; ^* I read 
your heart : you would wed another — but he 
loves you not ! and seeks a fairer bride ; your 
hopes are vain, girl !^r»you may plot and cabal 
with Mr. Bradley and his eldest son ; but I 
will thwart and expose you. Men are not so 
fond of pennyless wives as you imagine. Be- 
come Mrs. Blagdon, or sulnoLt to scorn as one 
who has given her love unasked and undesired. 
Be warned in time \^^ 

Grace gasped for breath as Mrs. Bradley 
quitted the library, for her breathing had 
seemed suspended during those cruel words ; 
then rushing up to her own room with despe- 
rate energy, she locked the door, and sank 
fainting on the bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



It was not till late in the day, long after the 
departure of her cousins for the archery meet- 
ing, that Grace Trevyllian left the house to 
take a solitary ramble through the garden and 
shrubberies ; but the garden and shrubberies 
did not please her in her present mood ; there 
was something artificial in the arrangement of 
both that reminded her of Mrs. Bradley. Be- 
sides she wa& liable to interruption, and she 
longed to be alone with nature and her own 
thoughts ; so crossing the park she entered a. 
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little woodj and throwing herself on the mossy 
turf watched the glading of the sunbeams 
through the interwoven branches, and listened 
to the wild^ soft notes of the blackbird or the 
thrush, and the humming of the bees as they 
passed from flower to flower, .finding sweets in 
lonely spots were men sought them not. Or 
perhaps Grace Trevyllian saw none of these 
things — perhaps her thoughts were in a foreign 
land as she reclined on the velvet greensward, 
with her face resting on her hand. It was an 
August day — ^the air so mild and balmy that it 
brought to her remembrance the delicious 
clime of Italy ; — ^that Italy where she had been 
so happy ! — ^so beloved ! What a contrast was 
that past to the present ! 

Traces of strong emotion were still to be 
discerned ; her brow yet bore the contraction 
of pain ;— her cheeks were pale — ^her eyes heavy 
and sunken ; and there was a working of the 
colourless lips which showed that the feelings 
lately stirred were not yet at rest. 
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She threw off her bonnet with an impatient 
motion^ that the gentle summer breeze might 
cool that burning brow^ for her head ached in« 
tensely; and after a time the lips ceased to 
work^ and the expression of her features be* 
came more composed, though tears still hung 
on her dark lashes, and roUed down her pallid 
cheeks. 

^^ I was sure 1 could not be mistaken, and 
that the instinct of affection would lead me 
right," exclaimed Lord Leverton, who having 
tied bis horse to a neighbouring tree had ap- 
proached her unheard, the messy turf giving 
no echo to his tread. 

^^You here, my lord!" cried the startled 
Grace, confused at his sudden appearance, and 
still more at his eager manner. 

** Yes, dear Grace, I am here ; met you at 
last in spite of all the arts to keep us asunder. 
Nor will I leave you again till the sun hath 
sunk to rest, though you have not yet spoken 
my welcome." 
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*^ Surprise has mastered politeness/^ replied 
Grace^ resuming her self-possession by a 
powerful effi>rt3 and greeting him with her 
usual frank and friendly warmth* ^ I thought 
you were at the archery meeting on Marsal 
Down/' 

^^ And so I was, fair Grace ; but only in the 
hope of meeting you ; so after peeping into 
the Bradley's carriage, without asking a ques* 
tion, I remembered some most important busi- 
ness, and gallopped hither, guided to the spot 
by some secret sympathy, or the glimpse of 
female drapery in the distance. As a reward 
for my gallantry, give me smiles and gracious 
words and a warm welcome to this fairy bower. 
On my word, you have chosen a lovely spot, 
and I could play the poet if I were not too 
much in earnest to descend to fiction. Let us 
recline here like Oberon and Titania ; but no 
Indian boy shall come between us and our 
love;" said his lordship, throwing himself on 
the turf beside her. '^ But good heavens you 
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look ill ! you are In tears V^ he exclaimed^ 
catching a fuller view of her half averted face. 
'^ What has happened ?*' he continued with in- 
creasing vehemence, kneeling before her, and 
taking her hand in his. '^ Who has caused 
those tears ? Has that hateful woman (for I 
do hate Mrs. Bradley), has she done this ? Has 
she made you weep, as well as kept me from 
you, for I feel certain our not meeting has been 
her doing? Speak to me dearest Grace; let 
me avenge your wrongs." 

^' Hush, hush. Lord Leverton; you forget 
that Mrs. Bradley is my cousm," said Grace, 
recovering from her surprise at this impassioned 
burst. 

" She may be your cousin ; but you do not 
like her for all that," remarked the viscount in 
a more sober tone. 

^^ Not particularly, I admit,^^ replied Grace, 
with a faint smile; '^but I am deeply 
indebted to her husband, who gave me a home 
when I had none beside." 
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^' But not a happy home^ dear Grace^ I dis- 
covered this when first we met ; the quick eyes 
of afiection cannot be deceived. You can know 
little happiness where that woman is — she 
hates you for your superiority.*^ 

^^ Rather say poverty, my lord.** 

^^No, Grace, your superiority; she cannot 
bend you to her will, and make you bow before 
her. Had you a mean and servile spirit like 
herself she might despise, but would not hate 
you. Submit no longer to her tyranny. Give 
me the right to protect you, love! Accept 
from me a home, and make that home a paradise 
by dwelling in it ! Say yes, dear Grace ! I 
will not be denied !— your silence.** — : 

"Stop, Lord Leverton! said Grace, with- 
drawing the hand he would have pressed to his 
lips, and speaking with a dignity that compelled 
obedience. " You have been hurried away by 
compassion into expressions which you would 
hereafter regret ; my tears have overcome your 
reason ; but you must converse in a more sober 
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manner if yon would not have me leave you. 
We parted as friends — friends let us contimie-^ 
more we cannot he/* 

^* Yeiy dearest, more we can and must be. 
I deceived you and myself in supposing tbat I 
was only your friend when I quitted Florence ; 
my pain at our parting convinced me that I 
loved; — the beating of my heart when told that 
you were near — within ten miles, confirmed 
that conviction. I do love you, Grace ; I have 
long loved you. To be your friend is not 
enough for my happiness — I would win you 
for my bride,*' 

^*That can never be;" replied Grace with 
gentle firmness. ^^ Listen to me, and agree in 
the wisdom of my decision* From the first 
hour of our meeting, you asserted the prudence, 
nay absolute necessity of choosing a wealthy 
bride, should the lawsuit then pending be 
decided against you, — it has been so decided; 
and I am almost pennyless.'* 

^^ I am not ambitious, Grace ; and shall be 
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contented with Httle^ if you will only share it,'^ 
said the yisoount interrupting her. 

^^ I am not ambitious for myself^ Lord Le- 
rerton ; but I will never cause privation to 
another. Remember how eloquently you used 
to descant on the miseries of a union between 
rank and penury, calling it in your merry 
moods a worse than cat-and-dog life. Remem-* 
ber how feelingly you spoke of the privations 
to which your parents and sisters would be 
subjected if the claim for arrears were persisted 
in, as I understand it is. Would you increi^e 
those privations? No; you are too good a 
son — too kind a brother. Forgive me if I have 
alluded to painful subjects ; my purpose was 
not to distress but to console you.^^ 

^^ I am a b^gar, dear Grace — or at least little 
better — that, there is no denying ; but must I 
therefore leave you to endure Mrs. Bradley's 
impertinence ?^ 

^^ Do not suppose that I underrate your ge- 
nerosity, my lord ; beheve me, I fully appre- 
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ciate it, and am deeply touched by your kind 
concern for my peace ; but rest assured that 
my happiness would not be promoted by such 
a union, even could you win the willing sanc- 
tion of your parents. I should pine away, 
convicted of selfishness, whilst marking the 
privations which my consent to your wishes 
would so considerably increase.'^ 

" We will go to America," said Lord Lever- 
ton eagerly. 

" No, my lord ; you must remain with your 
family. Would you leave your parents without 
the comfort of your presence, in their age ? — 
your sisters without your protection V' 

^^ Then what would you have me do ? Marry 
some ugly shrew for the sake of her wealth ?" 
he questioned bitterly. 

" No," said Grace soothingly ; ^* there are 
some with wealth, I trust, worthy even you — 
and they must be worthy indeed for me to say 
so ; and such would deem their gold as dust 
weighed in the balance against your regard." 
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^ I shall find none like you ; yet you love 
me not; Grace^ or you would not counsel me 
to wed another/* 

*^ I desire your happiness — Whence my ad- 
vice.'' 

" Do you love me, Grace ?" questioned the 
young man eagerly. 

^' As a friend, as a brother. My youth when 
we first met — ^your repeated assertions that you 
must seek wealth in a bride, shielded me from 
any warmer feelingj* 

*^ I knew it ! I knew it i*' exclaimed the 
viscount, turning away in disappointment. — 
" You do not feel as I feel, or you would not 
talk so prudently." 

*^ Believe me, it is better for u6 both that I 
do not." 

^^ Better for you, who will be wooed by many 
so much more worthy of your love ; whilst I, 
oh ! I must bear this blighting of my hopes 
with smiles to cheat the world ; but the torn 
heart" — he paused. 

VOL. II. B 
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^* Will be soothed by the consciousness that 
you are lightening the burdens of your family, 
instead of increasing them/' said Grace, closing 
the sentence. ^^ You mentioned the other day 
having been offered a diplomatic appointment at 
Naples, why not accept it as you then proposed, 
withtheprospectofbeingjoined by your family/^ 
"Younot only refuse to become mine, but 
would send me from you into a foreign land ! '^ 
he exclaimed, reproachfiilly. 

^ This is unjust, my lord ; I would send you 
nowl).ere — I only desire to see you happy/' 

^^ Yet you will not makeme so ; and then you 
say, my lord, so cold and formal; do call me 
Leverton as you were wont to do — I cannot 
say Miss TrevyUian/* 

^^ If I did, Mrs. Bradley would call it an un- 
English custom, and blame my foreign educa- 
tion." 

^^ Hang Mrs. Bradley P cried his lordship 
impatiently. 

^^ What without a trial ? and only for deliver- 
ing lectures on manners ?" 
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"She deserves no better for trying my 
patience during the last ten days, and making 
you weep; I detest the woman. But answer 
me one question, dearest Grace; and do not 
answer no. If I become a diplomatist — if I 
toil to win, and am careftd to save — may I look 
to your heart and hand as my reward at some 
future time V 

Grace turned from his pleading eyes, but 
though touched by his devotion spoke with 
candour. 

" You must not look for such a reward, at 
any time, or under any circumstances. For- 
tunes cannot be won by the making of a treaty ; 
and your estates, as you told me the other day, 
are too deeply mortgaged on accoimt of the 
lawsuit to admit a hope of their being freed 
during your life-time/' 

^* Ah, Grace ! you argue coldly,^^ 

'^But kindly too,** she said with winning 
gentleness. 

"Well, well; you do look sorry at your 
B 3 
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words ; and yet you say them. I am sm^ tiie 
paper that decided the cause against us is a 
forgery ; — I will prove it to be so, and then you 
must be mine ! I will be so constant — so devo- 
ted — that you shall not say me, nay.** 

^^Most sincerely do I wish that you could 
prove the forgery ; but I fear it is too wild a 
hope — you must not count upon it.** 

^^ You will leave me no subject of consola* 
tion, but have even learnt to talk about mort- 
gages for the purpose of annoying me;** 
obsen^ed the viscoimt in vexation. 

^^ I merely repeated your own words. I would 
not pain — I would only convince you that pru- 
dence — ** 

'^ Prudence ! Ah, there it is ! — I hate pru- 
dence !** cried Leverton interrupting her. " Once 
you felt — ^but now you argue ; — ^you have grown 
cold and calculating. A woman has nothing to 
do with reason and argument. I Uked you 
much better before you became so wise and 
prudent; but my poverty was only doubtful 
then — now it is certain !'* 
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^^ Is this generous? is this kind?^' asked 
Grace with filling eyes. ^' You should not 
think me cold and calculating/' 

^^ It is most unkind^ and most ungenerous ; 
and I am a selfish wretdi^ sweet Grace^ tp 
cause 70U pain. Tou are neither cold nor cal- 
culating^ hut frank and warm-hearted^ as you 
ever were !" exclaimed his lordship^ subdued 
by her tears* ^ Tou are i^ angel \ let who 
will gainsay it ; and if I wish you to be more 
of a mortal— a little more imprudent^— why^ I 
suppose the blame must rest on me« Lau^ 
if you please ; but do not contradict me, for I 
am in a strange, wild mood. I will prove that 
paper a forgery, and win back our inheritance ; 
or enter into partnership with Day and Mar* 
tin, or some such people, and make a large 
fortune ; or prove myself a better diplomatist 
than Mettemich, and become an ambassador, 
with an enormous salary; — in short, grow 
wealthy in some reputable way; and then come 
and carry you off. You need not look so grave, 
and prepare to point out the folly of my pur** 
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pose; I am resolved. I do not ask you to 
keep single for mj sake ; but nothing you can 
say shall destroy this hope ; not even if you 
own an attachment to another^ which I know 
you cannot do in truth. You do not love me 
now, or you would not talk so prudently ; but 
you love no one else. Your heart beat none 
the quicker at the naming of any name, or the 
meeting of any eye, when I left Italy ; and 
since that, you have been residing in utter 
seclusion, in a lonely Swiss village, where 
there were none but cow-herds and chamois 
hunters." 

^ I cannot sanction your hopes, Lord Le- 
verton, under any circumstances," said Grace, 
deddedly, but with a downcast look. 

^^ I know you will not — I do not ask it,'^ 
replied hi6 lordship. 

^' We can never be more than friends,*^ 
added Orace, emphatically; doubting, firom his 
manner, if he had really abandoned all hope of 
obtaining her hand. 

^* Friends let us be — I ask no more.*' — Th e 
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^^ at present/^ which closed the sentence^ was 
too low to catch her ear. ^* And now let us 
talk of other things. Wbj were you weeping 
when I came?'^ 

^^ Question a maiden of eighteen, why she 
weeps !'' exclaimed Grrace, with a sudden as- 
sumption of gaiety. ^^ She has lost her canary 
•-^ror mislaid her favourite brooch — or spoilt 
her embroidery ;-«-op she weeps because she 
weeps-*«wlthoqt any assignable reason." 

" Grace Trevyllian has no canary, and would 
neither weep for losing her favourite brooch, 
nor spoiling her embroidery/' 

" Oh 1 then she weeps because she weeps— 
without any assignable reason ; so you cannot 
hope a solution of the mystery," she answered 
gaily; adding with more feeling, seeing that 
he was not satisfied — ^^ Had I need of a friend, 
I would apply to Lord Leverton.** 

^^ Thank you, dear Grace, for those words ; 
you shall always find me ready to play a 
friend's part. Only send for me, and I will fly 
at your bidding to encounter Mrs. Bradley, or 
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any other fiery dragon^ who would fain devour 
you. As a friend^ too^ I shall call on, and see 
you, in spite of that woman^s machinations/^ 

Grace shook her head. His lordship per- 
sisted, declaring that he would not go to Italy 
— that he would stay to protect her; but by 
dint of firmness, mingled with soothing, she 
brought him to a saner mood ; and ere he took 
his leave, he had promised to be guided by his 
father^s wishes, and not seek her again before 
his departure* 

On the plea of a headache^ Grace excused 
herself from joining the family at their late tea, 
and Mrs. Bradley, who attributed this head- 
ache to the morning'a conversation, never 
guessed that it had been increased by an inter* 
view with Lord Leverton, whose sudden de- 
parture from the archery meeting had been 
highly vexatioujs to that lady and her eldest 
daughter^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^^ P£OPLE remark that you have been a great- 
deal at Elm wood Lodge of late^ Leverton^''^ 
observed the Earl of Hilbuiy to his son^ as 
they sat together at breakfast Hie tnoming 
after the archery meetingt 

^^ What a pity that peo^e do not attend 
more to their own concerns^ and less to those 
of their neighbours/' replied Leverton rather 
sharply. 

^^ It is a very ^at pity ; but I am afraiidt 
B 5 
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that is a reformation which whigs^ tories^ 
and radicals all combined could not accom- 
plish/^ observed his father with a smile. 
'^ I am afraid not, sir/* 
'^ Moreover, people say that one of the 
Misses Bradley is to be Viscountess Leverton/* 
remarked the EarL . 

'^ I wonder people do not say that I am 
going to turn Turk, . keep a harem, and marry 
the mother and both the daughters,*' replied 
his lordship petulantly; then meeting his 
father's anxious glance, he added ; ^^ Depend 
upon it, sir, I will never ask you to receive a 
daughter so unworthy of your regard." 

'^ Thank you for this assurance Lever ton, 

I like neither mother nor children, and theil^ 

small fortunes would make such a match im<« 

prudent, if not impracticable, were they per-* 

' feption." 

His son winced a little at the last remark, 

but made no comment, and the earl proceeded, 

*^ You have been very often at Elm wood 
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Lodge within this fortnight^ though all the 
gentlemen have been from home/' 

^^ i'erhaps I have been there too much/* said 
Leverton, unconsciously turning a whole spoon-^ 
ful of salt into his tea instead of into his egg« 

^^ That was an unwise proceeding, but I shall 
not^ as a punishment^ condemn you to drink 
salted tea and eat nnsalted egg/' observed Lord 
Hilbury^ half amused^ half vexed, at his son's 
embarrassment. . 

*^ I have a headache, and am very stupid this 
morning/' said Leverton in considerable confu- 
sion, helping himself to some fresh tea. 

.^^ I understand that Bradley's cousin has re- 
turned from Italy. General report is not in her 
favour ;— plain, cold, and reserved towards 
ladies ; with foreign manners towards gentle- 
men. I think you know her slightly — is this 
your opinion ?" asked the earl, fixing a keen 
look on his son, who, during these observations, 
had been moat ^ sedulously mincing a slice of 
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^^ Grace Trevyllian is an Migel^ if ever there 
was one on earth/^ exclaimed Lord Leverton 
abruptly, throwing down his knife and fork, 
and helping himself to some more toast, though 
he had two untasted pieces, already before 
him* 

^^ The termination of your sentence has more 
of wisdom than its commencement/' observed 
the earl, with increasing gravity, *** However 
rich in angelic virtues. Miss Trevyllian is poor 
in this^ world's gttods> I believe— sfeiU poorer 
than the Misses Bradley^ whose fortunes will 
not exceed five thousand pounds, though their 
mother, for reasons best known ta herself,, 
chooses to double the amount in report^'' 

" Grace Trevylliatt has nearer five hundred 
than five thousand.'^ 

*^ Then, Leverton, situated as we are, Hilw 
bury Park mortgaged to nearly its fiill value to 
pay this ruinous law-suit, and owr remaining 
income^ supposing that we can let this house, 
scarcely enough to maintain your mother and 
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sisters in decent comforts^ however great Mks 
TsevjUian's attractions^you must see the mad*- 
ness of seeking her hand.'^ 

^ This ifi all ¥eyjr wise and prudent, sir f 
Grace TrevyUiim said J4ist the same yesterday 
afternoon/^ repUed his son with a touch of 
latterness* 

^^ Grace TrevyHian said this !^ exclaimed hi» 
fether in surprise ; ^^ then you have consulted 
her on the subject." 

^^ It 13 not vexy pleasant to> confess a refusal ; 
but that is the plain fact^ and now the murder 
is out V* said Leverton, rising abruptly^ and 
walku)^ to the window* 

^' I am sorry to have pained you by my 
questions ; but I had no idea of the truth, not 
even suspecting attachment/' said his father 
kindly. 

^' Make no apology; you have ever been my 
friend, as well as my parent, and had a right 
to my confidenceit I did not know how much 
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I was attached till I met Grace after a long 
separation, and might not have made the offer 
yesterday had I not found her in tears. She 
has not a happy home, and I forgot that I 
could scarcely offer her the shelter of a cottage 
roof/' 

^^ I am distressed at your disappointment, 
Leverton, and deeply grieved that our poverty 
xnust^ in common prudenee, limit your choice/' 

^^ Qh, yes, sir, 1 know 9II that. It was folly 
in me to offer, and wise in Miss Trevyllian to 
reject me,*' observed Leverton impatiently. 
^^ You would say that I had better turn dipl<^ 
matist at once, as it would not be seemly in an 
earPs eldest son to become grocer, brewer, 
baker, or even blacking manufacturer, of whieh 
I had ^ome idea ; and that I must look out for 
an heiress who will barter her wealth for a 
title ; but you may spare yourself the trouble 
of saying this--GracQ TrevyUian said it all 
yesterday." 
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^^ Indeed ! then Miss Trevjilian hast more 
prudence and wisdom than most young ladies 
of her age/* 

^ A vast deal; sir ! She is quite an old 
woman in wisdom ; for my part, I wish she 
had more love and less prudence." 

^f It is much better for both your sakes as it 
is, Leverton ; and yott will agree with me in 
thinking so some little time henoe.^ 

^' I think so now, in my sober moods ; but I 
cannQt help being alitde vexed at her rejection,** 
said Lord Leverton frankly^ ^If you seena 
objection, sir, I start for town to-night ; and, 
thence to Italy a^ soon as may be/* 
^'I highly approve of your resolution.** 
^^I thought you would, sir; and what is. 
m<ore, I intend, besijdjes trying ta make a for-, 
tune, to endeavoujr to recover one, by setting 
clever agents at work to prove forgery against, 
wr worthy cousins, the gainers of the lawsuit.*** 
^;. '^I approve of both your plans, my sonj 
though far less sanguine as to thdr success ^ 
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but I would ask one question. What do you 
purpose should you gain, or recover wealth ?^ 

"To enjoy it/^ replied LordLeverton lightly* 

^Aahaw?^ 

The visQount gave no answer, being most 
particularly engaged in stripping a geranium 
that stood in the window, taking off live and 
dead leaves indiscriminately ; and the earl pro- 
ceeded. " Fortunes are not made in a day ; 
and long e^igagements opep or imphed, cause 
su&ring and anxiety, rather than — -'' 

" That is just what Grace said yesterday, my 
dear father,'' replied Lord Leverton, interrupt-, 
ing him so oddly that the earl could not forbear 
H smile. 

^^Then I am to understand^ Levcrton^^^ 

^^ My hearts if you can, which is more thaa 
I can do,'' said his son, again dosing hia 
sentence. "!%£ matter of &ctisthat Grace, 
loving me but little if at all, and therefore beio^ 
very prudent, would enter into no engagement, 
distinctly starting that thotigh she esteemed me 
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highly as a friend, I must encourage no dearer 
hopes. In fine, neither Minerva nor the Earl 
of Hilbury himself could have discoursed more 
reasonably.'^ 

^^ And yet,'' said the earl, with a faint smile 
at his whimsical connection with Minerva> 
^'you still retain those forbidden hopes, and 
aspire to be more than her friend." 

^^ Leave me some hope to cheer me, my dear 
father ; I am desparing enough at times," 
replied his son with an expression of sadness 
fix>m which the Eari of Hilbury turned away 
with more than answering emotion.. ^Let the 
future take care of itself; I intend to be a good 
boy, and an invaluable diplomatist. Join me 
with my mother and sistais as you proposed, 
and let us seek for happiness in the union and 
affection of a family circle. I see you feel for 
me despite my folly; but with your permission 
we will dismiss the subject ; you will not betray 
my confidence. I have but one request to 
make. WiU you take over a drawing I pro- 
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mised to send to Grace Trevyllian ; and offer yoTir 
services should she at any time require them. 
Only converse with her ten minutes alone^ and 
you will not think my praises exa^erated.^^ 

** There is one objection to th^/^ remarked 
Lord Hflbury doubtingly. 

**I comprehend; sir; but you con obtyta^te 
that difficulty by expressing your admiration 
of Miss Tre'vyllian^s excellent advice. I would 
rather for the present that she thought me con- 
tented with her friendship; she has no prefer- 
ence for another^ and I ask no more till better 
times. Your visit will gratify her, and spite 
that spiteful Mrs. Bradley.^^ 

^^You will understand when a Uttle older 
that there is no wisdom in spiting a spiteful 
woman ; but Miss ^IVevyllian deserves attention 
at my hands, and shall receive it.^' 

^^ Thank you, sir; and now I will go and 
prepare for my journey.*' 

Lord HilbiuT" chose the time for performing 
his mission so well that he had a long tite-a^ 
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Uie with Qrace^ before Mrs. Bradley returned 
from a round of visits^ much to that lady^s 
annoyance^ who in vain endeavoured to ascer- 
tain any other reason for his interview with her 
couun^ than the simple one he assigned^ namely^ 
giving her the drawing left by his son. 

^' If Grace Trevyllian had even a moderate 
portion there is no one whom I would more 
gladly receive as a daughter-in-law/' was the 
earl's thought as he rode back to Hilbury Park. 
^^ But her very worth makes Leverton's foiget- 
ting her and choosing anoUier a less probable^ 
though scarcely less desirable event." 

^' Lord Leverton gone so unexpectedly, and 
the Earl of Hilbury calling on Giraoe I What 
can this mean ?" tliought Mrs. Bradley; and 
her good will towards her couun was not 
increased by her inability to solve the mystery. 

Before her chagrin at these untoward events 
had passed away, another occurred to puzzle 
and perplex her; and thi» was no less than the 
sudden arrival of Mr. Rolleston, and his com* 
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pliance with her entreaties to extend his morn- 
ing visit into a sojourn of some days. Had 
this happened before Grace's return, Mrs. 
Bradley's delight would have been unalloyed^ 
and she would have revelled in imagination as 
mistress of Rolleston Court ; but her cousin's 
presence checked her pleasurable anticipations^ 
filling her mind with dread lest the morose 
great-uncle should by some strange fatality 
fancy his great-niece. 

Send Grace from home she could not^ as Mr. 
Bradley would not have consented to such a 
plan ; to keep her in her own room on the plea 
of cold, headache, or other ailment, was equally 
impracticable ; for Grace obstinately persisted 
that she had neither cold nor headache^ and 
would not even admit that she was looking ill ; 
so she was obliged to content herself as well as 
she could with keeping her poor young cousin 
as much as possible apart from her rich old 
one, hinting and looking such things against 
her temper and manners as should thoroughly 
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disgust Mr. Rolleston^ and prerent any idea of 
a reconciliation* Never having quite got over 
the dread inspired by her uncle at their first 
meetings Grace had no inclination to seek his 
society; but having a little spice of mischief 
in her composition, she both saw and enjoyed 
her enemy's annoyance, which, however, gra- 
dually subsided, as nothing appeared for the 
first two days to justify its continuance. Mr. 
RoUeston was quite as courteous, indeed more 
so than he had been during the first part of his 
former visit. He showed particular attention 
to his hostess, generally choosing a seat beside 
her ; listened to all her remarks on Orace and 
others, as if fully satisfied of the truth of her 
statements and the justice of her judgments ; 
rarely looked at his niece — never addressed her; 
— said not one word in commendation of her 
singing or painting, when forced on his obser- 
vation by his kind-hearted host — in fact criti- 
cised both ; whilst on the other hand he lauded 
the beauty and accompUshments of her daugh- 
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ters without one depreciating comment. But 
for an occasional glance of that cold all-seeing 
eye^ and a curl of that sarcastic lip^ Mrs. Brad- 
ley would have been quite at her ease ; not- 
withstanding these^ by the end of the third 
day her fears had nearly vanished^ and she felt 
half assured of ruling at Rolleston^ should that 
stern spirit not defy death as it defied man^ 
and prove immortal. In her satisfaction on 
this account she failed to remark the devotion 
of Henry, just returned from Yorkshire, to his 
cousin, the Fright. 

" On n*e8t que plus prSs du danger, 
Quand on croit n'avoir rien a craindre.*' 

** What is this I hear, Grace, about your 
going to marry ydung Blagdon ?^' said Henry 
Bradley, on the fourth morning of Mr. RoUes- 
ton^s stay, joining his cousin as she was ga- 
thering some flowers in the garden before the 
library windows* '* You do not think of such 
a thing, I trust P' 

^^ Most decidedly not, cousin Henry. I have 
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as great a disinclmation to become a stepping- 
atone to business now^ as I had to tread the 
stepping-stones to heavenly harmony in the 
days of the eloquent Miss Heywood; and 
your father has very kindly informed Mr. 
Blagdon that his hopes are hopeless.'^ 

/< Then the fellow had the presumption and 
impertinence to entertain such hopes ! He 
deserves ducking for his impudence^" observed 
Henry fiercely, looking as if he would have 
found particular pleasure in throwing Mr. 
Blagdon into a muddy horse^pond. 

^^ You are talking wildly, cousin. There can 
be neither impertinence nor presumption in a 
^ntleman by birth and education seeking a 
pennyless girl with neither rank nor beauty — 
those fairy gifts ^ that witch the world f and 
where a man gives his whole heart to a woman^ 
placing his happiness in her keeping, he gives 
her a jewel of more worth than all the diamonds 
in the valley of Golconda. Mr. Blagdon is 
only Uameable in having talked of love, but 
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wooed from interest ; and having persisted in 
paying attentions when plainly told that those 
attentions were disagreeable ; however^ it is all 
over now/' 

^' It is not all over, Grace ; my mother still 
encourages his presumption^ for it is presump- 
tion and impertinence too, in such a fellow as 
that to address you as a lover; and so I shall 
teU him.^' 

" I must insist on your not interfering/' said 
Grace resolutely, alarmed at her cousin's vehe- 
mence, knowing his rash though generous tem- 
per. And pray do not talk so loud, or we shall 
be the subject of conversation at the next 
Sandford market. Your father has already 
done all that need be done ; and I must repeat 
that there is nothing in Mr. Blagdon's birth, 
profession, or manners, that should make his 
suit appear presumptuous to any reasonable 
person." 

^^ Then I am not a reasonable person, for I 
still think it a piece of impertinence; and. 
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should he annoy you any more^ shall not 
scruple to tell him so. To think of his raising 
his eyes to you^ who might wed with the high- 
est in the land ! I should like to know what 
my gentle mamma would have said^ had he 
thought of becoming her son-in-law^ instead of 
her cousin ; yet you are worth ten Elizas, and 
twenty Harriets.^^ 

^' Hush ! hush ! Henry ; you are too warm, 
forgetting what I am, in your generous wish to 
spare me the pain of feeling my dependence on 
your kind father.^^ 

'^ No, Grace ; I am not at all too warm, 
though my blood does boil at the way in which 
you are treated by my mother and Harriet. 
There is one step, dear Grace, which will place 
you above their malice,'^ he continued, his 
wrath softening into tenderness. 

*^ Yes ; there is one way to place myself 
above their malice ; and that is, to despise it, 
and give them no grounds for blame," replied 
his cousin, gravely. " I am grateful for your 

VOL. II. F 
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kindness ; but, as your interference in my be- 
half can only increase my difficulties, you must 
leave me to tread my course alone. But my 
flowers are withering in the sun, and the air is 
too warm to please me — so, adieu V^ 

Before Henry was well aware of his cousin^s 
intention of leaving him, she had entered the 
house, and closed the door. 

About half an hour after this conversation, 
as Grace "^as alone in the school-room, where 
she now generally sat, Mrs. Bradley having 
announced that the Ubrary was peculiarly ap- 
propriated to Mr. RoUeston, that gentleman, 
to his great-iiece's utter amazement, entered 
the apartment, and took a seat at the table 
before her. 

Grace was flushed and agitated, not from 
pleasure, but vexation; and though pencils, 
work, and books, were all beside her, not one 
had been touched since her visit to the flower- 
garden. She looked up in surprise at her un- 
expected visitor, to read his purpose in his 
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face ; but met wUh nothing there that could 
enUghten her; ahe saw only the usual pene* 
trating gaze and compressed lips. She thought 
he appeared a little less stern than was his 
wont ; but, coofused by his presence^ instead 
of completing her scruttfiy, she began arrang- 
ing the contents of a portfolio. She felt that 
he was watching, her; yet dared not look up to 
mark with what expression of countenance. 

^^ It would be well if all other things could 
be as well and speedily armnged as drawings^^ 
obsen'ed her awful grealhunele^ in what might 
be termed for him a tonte of gracious irony, 

^^ Yes, it would,'^ said Grace^ thinking her** 
self required to make some reply* 

There was the silence of a minut^ and then 
Mr. RoUeston spoke again. 

^^ Tou have thought and knowledge beyond 
your years/' 

Grace staored in amaze; but her undertaking 
no notice of her wonder, proceeded* 

" Mrs. Parker, as I understwad, considered 
F 2 
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that there were things of more intrinsic value 
than mere showy accomplishments; you owe 
her much.'^ 

" I do indeed ! ^' said Grace, with grateful 
warmth, forgetting in her gratitude her awe of 
Mr. RoUeston, who continued as if she had 
made no remark. 

'^ The time is come, or coming, when you 
will be required to show how far you have pro- 
fited by her instructions. The jealous enmity 
of Mrs. Bradley and her eldest daughter may 
increase, but will not diminish ; — Eliza cannot 
protect you ; — Stephen does not perceive how 
befriending you will prove advantageous to 
himself; — Bradley, with every kind intention, 
knows more of the growth of com than the 
growth of human passions ; and to enlighten 
him as to the real characters of his wife and 
children, would be an ungenerous return for 
all his care ;— Mr. Blagdon, though, according 
to the report of some, young, clever, gentle- 
manly, and amiable, does not realize your 
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beofi ideal of a husband ; — Lord Leverton^ re* 
duced to almost beggary, has not a home to 
offer you ; — and Henry Bradley, who could 
and would shield you from sneers, is likely to 
get into trouble himself, by playing the lover, 
instead of the cousin and friend/' 

Mr. RoUeston had not been four days in the 
hou&e : — his knowledge seemed supernatural ; 
he appeared to see at a glance not only actions, 
but their motives. Startled and embarrassed, 
Grace looked down to hide her blushes, but 
made no reply ; had she raised her eyes^ she 
would have seen that cold, triumphant smile, 
which had so often completed the confusion of 
those already writhing beneath his penetration « 

^^ How do you intend to get out of these dif- 
ficulties ?'^ he asked, in his usual meaaured and 
un-sympathising tone. 

•^Alas! I cannot tell; your statement has 
placed all those difficulties more clearly and 
strongly before me ; but you have hinted no 
way by which I may overcome them.*^ 
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^* Advice Is rarely received with gratitude — 
more rarely followed. If your own wit cannot 
devise a means of oftcape^ it could scarcely exe- 
cute the plan of another." 

** I have no wit to devise or execute plans ; 
I can only endeavour^ by Heaven^s aid, to walk 
in the strait path of rectitude.^' 

'^ Do you expect to find that path a pleasant 
path ?*' 

^* Far otherwise ; but better tread on thorns 
in the path of right, than walk on flowers in 
the path of wrong." 

^* You are young, girl, and know little of 
the ways of the world. ^ Honesty the best 
policy/ is a favourite maxim in men's mouths, 
but it guides not their actions. Policy revels 
in gilded palaces, whilst honesty pines in lowly 
hovels. Mrs. Bradley would form a thousand 
plans, and play off friends and foes against 
each other.'' 

^ I have not Mrs. Bradley's talents, and 
cannot play off one against another,'^ said 
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Grace^ with coldness^ being far from pleased 
with her uncle's morality. 

" Then pursue a more decided course ; make 
one your friend, and set your foes at defiance* 
Appeal to Mc. Bradley, and compel his lady to 
civility; — marry Mr. filagdon, and, in due 
time, out*dress and out-flatter the mistress of 
Elmwood Lodge ; — run off with Lord Lever- 
ton, and break her heart by becoming a 
viscountess; — or elope with your cousin Henry, 
and hereafter queen it over his mother, whose 
jointure will be but small.'' 

" Never !" exclaimed Grace indignantly, ** I 
would do none of these things were they in my 
power, which they are not.'' 

'^ You are too diffident ; and could accom- 
plish either if you tried." 

*^ Then I will not try." 

" Ay, young people are given to ebstinacy ; 
so you must bear your fate. Mrs. Bradley will 
acquire greater skill to wound from longer 
practice ; — Mr. Blagdon, encouraged by her 
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approbation, will become more ardent ; — Lord 
Leverton, hearing the report of your marriage 
'M'ill throw up his situation and come over to 
shoot you, himself, or his rival; — or Henry 
will persist in making you his wife to the 
horror of his mother, and the distress of his 
kind father — to whom you are so much in- 
debted ; and this will be the result of walking 
in the strait path of rectitude." * 

Grace sighed; his statement was scarcely 
overcharged, 

*' I see but one way of escaping all these 
evils ;" continued Mr. RoUeston. 

" And I see none ;^^ said Grace in despair, 
his un-sympathising manner giving her no hope 
of assistance. 

" Yes, there is one mode of escape still left : 
whether you will pursue it or not rests with 
yourself, I oflFer you an asylum at RoUeston 
court.*^ 

Grace stared in the speaker's face to ascer- 
tain if she had really heard aright. 
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^^ You have heard correctly ; I repeat my 
offer of an asylum at RoUeston court. Your 
start bespeaks much surprise and little plea- 
sure ; but I am used to these unflattering com- 
ments. I bribe you with no promises — I offer 
no persuasions to induce your consent to my 
proposal. Here you have the malice of an 
envious, worldly woman, and the importunities 
^f unwelcome lovers ; at RoUeston you will 
have the moroseness of a stem and awful mi- 
santhrope, combined with dulness and formal- 
ity. I think I have stated the case fairly ! — > 
now decide as you will.'^ 

Grace turned deadly pale. A residence at 
RoUeston would free her from all her present 
difficulties ; but the thought of its awful owner, 
to whom her mother had knelt in vain, and 
before whom she had trembled as a chUd, 
chilled the blood in her vein3; and alm^ost 
stayed her breathing. 

*^ I thank you for your kind offer; but, hav* 

ing health and accompli-! lucxits, I have some- 
F 5 
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times thought of exerting them to procure an 
independence ; for I would not willingly be a 
burden upon any ; or perhajys I could join my 
parents in India/' she faltered out at lengthy 
her courage failing her as she proceeded ; so 
that she dared not raise her eyes to mark the 
effect those words produced. The tone that 
replied was the same as before. 

" Bradley would never consent to your first 
scheme^ nor readily forward your second, as 
your parents will probably return in two or 
three years at the utmost ; and hare expressed 
no wish that you should join them. You re- 
jected my offer once before ; but you were a 
child then, unable to calculate on the contin- 
gencies'^ of the future, or to comprehend the 
advantages of family union. As I said before 
the choice rests with yourself." 

Family union ! What could be the meaning 
of those words ? Were they to intimate that 
by accepting his offer she might reconcile her 
parents and their hitherto implacable relative ? 
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The chill of fear passed away at the thought ; 
and the glow of hope succeeded. The crimson 
blood rushed back to her pallid cheeky as she 
gazed eagerly, hopefully into her uncle's eyes, 
that shrank not from her scrutiny;, but told 
her nothing. 

His look and his tone were equally cold ; he 
used the arguments of reason, not the persua- 
sions of affection; she yielded to those argu- 
ments, but with more fear than gratitude ; she 
tried to compel herself to tender warmer thanks ; 
but the attempt was vain, and she felt that in 
spite of herself her assent was constrained and 
ungracious.. 

"I cannot hesitate; and shall thankfully 
accept of your offer/^ was her brief reply. 

^ You have done wisely. Shall you be ready 
to depart to-morrow morning?^' he enquired 
apparently imconseious of, or unmoved by, the 
coldness of her manner. 

" Quite ready V^ she replied yet scarcely ablQ 
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to suppress a shiver at the thought of being so 
soon done with, and in some measure in the 
power of this awful relative. '^I have Uttle 
that I can call my own/* she added with a sigh. 

'^ So much the better ; the less treasure the 
less cause for anxiety ?^ 

*^ But, Mr. Bradley — ^* said Grace. 

" I can employ sffguments that wiil ensure 
his consent ; and Mrs. Bradley will not gainsay 
the owner of Rolleston Court.** 

*^ May I ask what arguments you intend to 
use?** asked Grace with timidity, as he rose to. 
fulfil his errand. 

^^ I shall neither name Lord Leverton, nor 
Henry Bradley ; and this assiu*ance I conclude 
will content you.** 

^^Perfectly/* replied the blushing Grace. 

She heard him close the door — she heard his 
stately measured step along the passage — she 
thought of his cold, un-sympathising look and 
tone — ^his cruel insidts to her mother, as she 
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had knelt before him ; — and yet in a moment 
of despair she had consented to go with this 
haughty despot ! 

She sprang forward to recall her consent^ or 
at least beg time for deliberation ; but paused 
abruptly ere she reached the door. Had he 
not hinted that her acceptance of his offer 
might reconcile him to her parents ? So she 
had interpreted his words — and could she 
pause? Should a childish fear prevent this 
consummation ? She had talked of the path of 
duty — was it not clearly pointed out? — and 
should she refuse to tread it ? No. She would 
go to Rolleston Court, let her fa,te be what it 
would ! So resolutely driving from her mind 
all painful anticipations, she^ began to preparq 
for her departure, rejoicing that in the hurry 
and bustle of this preparation she should have 
little time to dwell on the terrors of her grim 
uncle, whose penetration seemed almost super- 
natural. 

^^ 1 was just looking for you, Bradley,*^ said 
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Mr. Rotteston, meeting his host on his way 
from the school-room. ^* I have been per- 
suading one of your garrison to desert ; Grace 
Trevyllian goes back with me to RoUeston 
Court'^ 

<f Does she? I am very happy to bear it; 
that is her proper home> where I have always 
wished to see her/' exclaimed the warm-hearted 
Bradley^ in his delight^ shaking hands with his 
guest^ who shrank from his touch and turned 
fitmi his look. 

The timid and the deceitful trembled before 
Mr. RoUeston ; who^ in his turn^ quailed before 
the honest and single-hearted. 

*^ I shall be sorry to lose her too ; for she 
always meets me with a smile, and never com- 
plains of any thing ; but I must not grumble, 
as it is for her good ; and I doubt if the air of 
Elmwood Lodge agrees with her ; she is cer- 
tainly thinner and paler than when she came/' 
said Mr. Bradley. 

^ You must come and see how blooming she 
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gets at fioUeston Court/^ replied bis guest with 
greater cordiality than he had exhibited for 
year3. 

^^ That I will ; for Grace is a great favourite 
of mine. But what says my wife to this ?^ 

^^ She knows nothing of it as yet ; I have 
only just settled the point with Grace/' 

^ I think you had better teU her/^ said Mr. 
Bradley hesitatingly. 

^' I think so too/' repfied his cousin^ with 
that peculiar curling of his lip which discom* 
posed so many^ but which Mr. Bradley did not 
remark, 

'^ I have good news for you/* said Mr, Rol-* 
leston^ taking a seat beside his hostess. 

^^ 1 guess what it is ; you have consented to 
spend a month with us/* replied Mrs. Bradley^ 
trying to look very joyous and quite at her 
ease ; but^ against her wishes^ showing some 
embarrassment at that same peculiar wreathing 
of the lip, which had been unobserved by her 
straightforward husband. 
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Nor was this all that anuoyed her! there 
was a gleam of triumphant malice in his keen 
eye, which she had never seen before, and which 
required a clearer conscience to meet unmoved. 

" On the contrary, my dear madam, I return 
to RoUeston Court to-mon*ow ; my good news 
is, that Grace will accompany me, thus ridding 
you of one who has never been a welcome 
guest/' 

*^ Grace go with you to Rolleston Court !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, too much aghast at 
tihe intelligence to conceal her dismay. 

" Grace goes with me to Rolleston Court,'^ 
repeated her visitor slowly and distinctly, with 
a malicious smile., 

" For a few days ?" stammered Mrs. Bradley, 
iji vain endeavouring to rally. 

" For months-^for years — perhaps for ever !'^- 
he replied, enjoying her confusion. 

*^ But her temper, my dear sir — her foreign 
i3(ianners — I fear — ^^ 

^^Fear nothing, madam ^ Grace Trevyllian, 
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will not annoy me by her sulky temper and 
foreign manners ; I have not acted' inconsider- 
ately, but after keen observation/- My niece 
has neither levity nor sullenness ; and if Mrs. 
Bradley wiH Be advised by me she will cease to 
spread reports which may eventually recoil 
upon herself." 

So saying Mr. Rolleston left the lady to her 
own reflections, and retired to the Ubrary, 
where he knew he should be uninterrupted; 
not to read, for he did not even make the at- 
tempt, but to muse on the past, the present, 
and the ftiture. 

Henry Bradley, who, from having a dinner 
engagement on that day, did not hear till the 
following morning of Grace^s intended depar- 
ture, was loud in his regret; but as his cousin 
afforded him no private interview, half his 
chagrin was unexpressed in words. Stephen 
showed a very friendly interest in her future 
welfare. EUza kissed her affectionately, adding 
a condolence on her having to reside with such 
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a cross old curmudgeon: Mrs. and Miss 
Bradley were coldly polite, and Mr. Bradley 
whispered, as he handed her into the carriage, 
that she should always find a home beneath his 
roof. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Again did Grace lean from the carriage win- 
dow to catch a parting glimpse of Ehnwood 
Lodge ; but not again did she throw her arms 
round her companion's neck^ and pour forth her 
gratitude in broken words; Mr. Rolleston 
was an antidote to all sentimentality. 

'^Do you regret leaving Ehnwood Lodge?" 
he asked abruptly. 

*^ No. There is nothing there that I should 
regret^ save my kind cousin Bradley; but one 
cannot quit a place where one has lived for 
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many years without some touch of sadness — 
some speculation as to what may occur before 
one sees it again. I lost Mrs. Parker^ the 
kindest of friends, since I last left it/' replied 
Grace with feeling. 

^^You are young and roma^tic, child; time 
will teach you the folly of speculating on the 
future ; such speculations are never realised— 
the future is always brighter or darker than we 
deem it/^ 

^^I must try and grow wiser as I grow older/' 
replied Grace with a faint smile. 

^^It is to be hoped you will succeed/^ ob- 
served her uncle drily, but not morosely. 

The road they travelled was quite new to 
Grace, and her companion, without seeming to 
take any particular pains to entertain her, pointed 
out most of the objects worthy of her notice, 
replying to her questions and remarks, if not 
with a manner to win her affection, yet with 
none of that caustic irony which made hiyri ge- 
nerally feared. If he was not very gracious, he 
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was far from being surly, and Grace was sur- 
prised to find herself, before the close of the 
evening, conversing with her dreaded great-uncle 
with tolerable ease and frankness. 

About four o^clock on the second day, the 
x^arriage entered an extensive park> and Grace 
looked up the stately avenue leading to RoUes- 
ton Courts The house was a square heavy pile 
of building, with an equally heavy portico, ap- 
proached through a large paved court, flanked by 
huge stone pillars surmounted with the family 
crest ; a fitting abode for a formal giant ;— and 
to me giants always seemed somewhat heavy 
and formal. The oaks forming the avenue were of 
a size suited to the mansion, with immense 
stems and large spreading branches growing 
straight up and right out, showing more of 
power than of beauty — the might of nature, not 
its grace — and all clothed in a full dark green, 
as were the woods, which looked massy and 
dull in the distance, with no variety of colour- 
ing. Far or near there was ik) contrast and no 
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blending of hues — ^no glowing autumn tints — 
no bright leaves whirling in the air, or lying on 
the emerald grass ; for it was only the last day 
of August, and eveii the sun shed neither shine 
nor shadow, it being a dull drizzly rain, with a 
sullen murky sky, without a break or gleam of 
light. There was neither the subUmity of a 
winter storm, nor the reviving freshness of a 
summer shower; not a breath stirred the 
branches, and the rain fell on the thick foliage, 
or splashed on the hard road with a sulky mo- 
notonous regularity. Bare branches and a 
howling wind, with heavy driving rain, or a 
blinding snow storm, might have left some hope 
of a more cheerful scene in summer ; but now 
there was no hope — ^it was summer, and yet all 
was cheerless. 

Grace shuddered as she looked through the 
dimmed window. 

^^ Do you remember your former visit?^^ asked 

her uncle, who had been watching her intently* 

^^ Yes 1^^ replied his niece, turning stiU more 
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away from her companion^ and seeming more 
eager to look out. 

Mr. RoUeston did not speak again till he 
stood in his own hall. It was but one word — 
yet that one word had been the key to a world 
of tangled thought — the text to a volume of 
comment. It had been an emphatic ^* Yes !" 
— not only the word of the lips, but the voice 
of the heart. As such Mr. RoUeston had felt 
it ; nor had he failed to remark the suddenly 
averted head. It was an impolitic " yes," for 
it plainly told her uncle, on whom she was now 
dependant, that she had not forgotten his cruel 
conduct to her mother, and at that moment felt 
neither respect nor regard for the owner of 
that wide domain. 

'^ Well, Grace TrevylUan, here you are once 
more at RoUeston Court on a visit to its grim 
master, so gaierally hated and feared,^^ said 
her uncle, as he led her across the lofty hall, 
not into the Ubrary, where she had been on 
her former visit, but into the drawing-room, a 
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large apartment, perfect in proportion, costly 
in furniture, but striking the beholder as cold 
and cheerless, either from the formal arrange- 
ment of the chairs and other moveables, and 
the absence of all appearance of occupation ; 
or from the dull light admitted through the 
draperied windows. 

'* I promised you no amusement, for I have 
none to promise ; and I made no professions 
of affection, leaving it entirely to yourself whe- 
ther you would venture into the lion's den; 
you have so ventured, and it remains to be 
seen whether your courage will be rewarded. 
I repeat what I said before— the fifture is never 
what we anticipate ; it is always darker or 
brighter ; the present only is ours, and we are 
fools if we become its slaves instead of being 
its masters. As my niece, of course you will 
be treated with every respect, md will be free 
from the petty tyranny of Mrs. Bradley ; for 
more than this I do not engage. I want no 
professions of a gratitude which I do not de- 
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feerve, having hitherto only consulted my own 
pleasure. I shall now leave you till we meet 
;at dinner^ only adding that I am punctual, and 
expect punctuality in others.'* 

Before she could frame a reply to this cold 
welcome, her uncle and host had left the room ; 
and before she had decided whether to be 
pleased or pained at its singularity, the house- 
keeper, entering with a low courtesy, offered 
to show the way to her room, which she found 
large and well furnished, with a taort cheerful 
aspect than the saloon, whilst attached to it 
was a pretty dressing-room, containing many 
books. 

^^I hope you will like your chamber, ma'am; 
if not, my master begs you will make any alter- 
ations you please. We had not much time to 
attend to Mr. RoUeston's orders> only hearing 
yesterday of^^ur coming.'' 

" It is all looking very comfortable, and very 
pretty," said Grace, contrasting the elegant 
apartment with the little coved garret appro- 

YOU II. o 
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priated tO ber use at Elmwood Lodge ; " and 
this boudoir is delightful. Did Mr. RoUeston 
order these books now, or were they here be- 
fore ?^^ 

^^ My master wrote word to take all the 
books off such shelves in the library, and place 
them here, ma^am. I have done my best to 
put every thing right and comfortable ; but as 
we never have any lady visitors here, and not 
many gentlemen, I am afraid it may not be to 
your liking." 

^^ Indeed it is all very much to my liking," 
answered Grace, kindly; adding, in an eager 
tone — ^^ Was this my father's room ?" 

^ I believe not, ma'am. I have heard that 
Mr. Trevyllian's chamber was the one at the 
end of the corridor, that my master never lets 
any one sleep in; but that was before my 
time." 

^^ Yes, of course," said Grace, disappointed 
lat her reply. 

"As you could not bring a maid with you. 
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Hia'aoitl coming away in such a hurry, Mr. 
jR^lleston bade me engage my niece to wait 
upon you till you could suit yourself; and here 
the is/' continued the housekeeper^ turning to 
a nice^ooking girl, who was standing at a little 
distance. '^ She has never :been in town, and 
is not fashionable ; but I think you will find 
her a good dressrmaker, and very willing.^ 

^^ I daresay I shall like your niece as well as 
my room, which is all that I could wish,^^ said 
Grace, with so sweet a tone, so kind a manner, 
that the hearts of both the females were com- 
pletely won. 

^* I h^ve to thank you for providing ipie with 
a pretty cheerful room, a civil, handy attendant, 
and well-chosen books,'' ftaid Grace, coming 
•forward to meet her uncle, on hi« entering the 
saloon just as the second dinner-bell b^gan.to 
ring. 

^^ I am glad you like them,'' was his brief, 
but not cold reply. ^^ I na^st play civil at first, 
or you will be frightened, and run away." 
G 3 
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^^ And whither could I run ? I have no 
friend, and no home now/^ answered Grace, 
sadly. 

^^You may have both; — it will rest with 
yourself. The lion is not as fierce as he is 
painted ; but he has nothing sentimental about 
him, and is awful when crossed, especially at 
feeding time ; so let me hand you in to din* 
ner,'^ replied her uncle, not quite unmoved by 
her melancholy appeal. 

It was a strange sight to see that stem, 
proud man, leading, with the stately grace of 
a monarch, the hitherto neglected daughter of 
that nephew, whom he had driven from his 
house with scorn more than twenty years be- 
fore, and placing her at the head of his table, 
in that very room where he had listened to her 
father's urgent intreaties, and laid his curse 
upon him should he wed with that young girPs 
mother. 

Grace felt that it was strange, and her man- 
ner, as she did the honours, showed that she 
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did so; but it did not seem strange to her 
uQcle^ or his features were schooled into pas- 
sive obedience to his will. 

There was the same precision on every point 
as in former days. Viands, plate, attendance, 
were in the best style ; — the most critical eye 
could not have discovered confusion or fault. 
The old butler, who had admitted Mrs. Tre- 
vyllian and her children, was not at the side- 
board, he and the housekeeper having married 
and taken an hotel ; but the new butler had 
been formed on the same model. Had Rawdon 
been present, he would have wondered how 
Mr. Rolleston could find such a supply of 
mechanised automatons ; active, and excellent 
in their vocations; but apparently without a 
thought or feeling beyond. Eating, sleeping^ 
walking, even talking and thinking, seemed to 
go on by clock-work ; and what was more re- 
markable, clock-work made or regulated by a 
superior artisan, for it was never out of order. 
If it occasionally required the master's hand 
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to wind it up, to clean, of to oil it, this was 
done so dexterously, or in such perfect secrecy, 
that his governance was not observable. The 
effect was admirable, and the more wonderful 
as the producing cause was never visible. 

All were orderly, none fidgety ; every thing 
handsome, nothing extravagant ; not show to« 
day and littleness to-morrow ; and no one was 
eVet in a fuss — no one fretted about trifles. 
As Rawdon had said, if formality it was a gigan- 
tic formality, that had somethitig of grandeur, 
from its immensity and universality; a cold 
grandeur that chills the heart, but nothing of 
that fussy particularity that wears the temper. 

The immense size of the rooms, and the 
massive style of their furniture gave them a 
gloomy and desolate appearance in the eyes of 
Grace, who at first, when left alone, felt inclined 
to creep into a corner from an over-powering 
sense of littleness and loneliness> as she used 
to do as a child at Elm wood Lodge ; but she 
soon learnt to laugh at her own folly, and tread 
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those spacious apartments \vith a step as firm 
and graceful as though they had been the sceae 
of her girlish sports^ and this her hpme for 
years. 

Mr^ RoUeston's stately walk and. figure 
suited well with the grandeur around him; 
which bad been ii^ a great degree focmedl ao4 
fashioned by his lofty mind. 

There was a long silence s^r the servants 
had withdrawn^ during which peripd itSitp 
RoUeston's eyes turned more than once to tb^ 
spot where his nephew had sat on the evening 
of his expulsion ftom the l|ome of hi^ anp^Sr 
tors; then^ rousipg himself frpm his reverie^ 
he endeavoured to play the polite as h^ had 
said^ that his niece might not be frightened ; 
and so effectually did he exert himself tp 
interest^ if not amuse her^ that Grace thought 
the evening shorty and her companion eadpwed 
with uncommon powers of conversation. 

^^ I suppose, Grace, I must introduce you tp 
all the lions of RoUeston, and then we can bpt^ 
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return to our usual habits,^ observed her 
uncle on the ensuing mornings after he had 
enquired politely^ if not tenderly^ how she had 
slept, and whether she had recovered from her 
fatigue. 

Grace expressed her pleasure at the proposal, 
and the uncle and niece set forth on their walk. 

The day was a complete contrast to that which 
had preceded it ; there was such a never ending 
variety of light and shade from the gleaming 
sun, and the passing clouds, which flitted 
across the deep blue sky, that the woods and 
shrubberies no longer looked gloomy and 
monotonous, as when seen through the driz- 
ling rain; but varied and cheerful. It was 
true that those gardens and shrubberies par- 
took of the gigantic formality and chilling 
grandeur of the house ; but then every place 
looks well in sunshine, and the domain, though 
generally chargeable with sameness, contained 
many beautiful spots ; and to these Mr. Rolles- 
ton drew his niece's attention, so approaching 
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them as to render their merits more striking 
in the eyes of a stranger. Grace was fortu- 
nately a capital sigbt^scer, and always ready to 
admire^ yet discriminating in her admiration ; 
and her uncle^ encouraged by her approbation 
and evident pleasure, proved himself an inimi- 
table sight-shower. He once said of himself, 
that if he had a weakness, it was an overweening 
affection for the home of his forefathers. 

If — ^he had a weakness ! — alas ! alas ! did 
not that very, if, convict him the slave of 
pride. 

^^ The canoe is gone ; but that is the lake in 
which Captain Rawdon was nearly drowned,'^ 
observed Mr. RoUeston with that very dis- 
agreeable curling of his lip mentioned before, 
pointing to a large sheet o£ water that lay 
before them. 

" Dear, kind> Captain Rawdon !^ exclaimed 
the grateful Graee forgetting who was. beside 
her. 

^^The man through whose advice your 
o 5 
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parents and yourself are beggars ; the upholder 
of those parents in their impolitic rebellion/* 
observed her uncle sharply. 

" The man who has never ceased to deplore 
that advice^ and was an equal sufferer ; who 
would have shared his last shilling with my 
parents^ and did all that the most zealous friend 
could do ; interested Mrs. Parker in my behalf, 
and had he guessed my misery would have 
yielded to my earnest entreaty and taken me 
with him when ordered abroad, though he had 
only his pay to live on/' replied the devoted 
Grace ever enthusiastic in the cause of those 
she loved. 

'* That last proves him a fool, by your own 
shewing/^ remarked Mr. RoUeston w-ith a 
sneer. 

" Rather a true, warm-hearted friend,'^ said 
his niece with a kindling cheek. 

*^ You are a fool, too, Grace, thus to defend 
a man I hate. Remember your father's doom ; 
you too may be banished from my presence^ 
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for I love you not as I loved him ; and then 
what roof will shelter you ?" 

" I am grateful, very grateful, for your offer 
of a home/' answered Grace firmly, but gently, 
after a moment's pause, for she had been startled 
by his sudden violence ; ^^and you may truly 
say that I have ,no other roof to shelter me ; 
but if my abiding here must depend on my 
blaming those to whom I am bound by love 
and gratitude, I had better dq)art at once, ere 
you have spoken more bitter words/' 

Mr. RoUeston fixed a stern and searching 
look on his niece ; but she quailed not beneath 
his gaze, though her cheek grew deadly pale. 

" You are a fool in the ways of the world, 
Grace; or, a dependant on my bounty, you 
would not dare to use* such language. As a 
first offence 1 let it pass. Name not yoUr pa- 
rents or Rawdon to me, and I name them not 
to you. You have a bold spirit ; beware that 
you carry not your boldness too far; lam nat 
to be crossed with impunity,^^ said her uncles 
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Sternly ; then turning away^ he took a path to 
the right, followed by Grace, who felt — • 

" Her hand was on the lion's mane," 

When Mr. RoUeston again addressed her, 
which was not for some time, though he spoke 
not in anger, there was an intonation which 
showed that he had not fcH'gotten her boldness ; 
and it might almost be said that he treated her 
with more respect and less affection ; but this 
could not convey a proper impression of his 
manner, for he had shown nothing worthy of 
the name of affection, and was not a person to 
pay respect to any one. Perhaps he had re- 
garded her before as a mere sentimental, grate- 
ful girl; and now considered her a noble- 
minded woman, who, if less amenable to his 
will, was better able to understand and enter 
into his higher thoughts and feelings. Those 
who yielded to Mr. Rolleston incurred his con- 
tempt ; those who opposed him his hate — ^not 
active, but passive ; as he generally considered 
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revenge beneath his dignity. Who could steer 
his bark in the narrow strait between this Scylla 
and Charybdis ? 

" The house looks better from bence than 
from any other point of view," remarked Mr. 
RoIIeston, as they gained the summit of a 
rising ground. 

^' Yes, it shows grand and imposing, with 
those fine old trees flaaking and backing it; 
and that sloping lawn in the foreground, on 
which the sun now shines so brightly. Then 
that break in the wood to the right, opening on 
that sunny knoU^ with its pretty crown of trees^ 
is highly picturesque ; I already love that sunny 
knoll. How pleasant to reeling under thosq 
shadkig beeches with a book in one's hands^ 
though not always in one's thought^, dreaming 
away a. summer aoon,*^ es^claimed his niece^ 
expressing her admiration with that warmth of 
feeling so natural to her, when not compelled 
to coldness and reserve ija self defence. ^^ It is 
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the most lovely spot I have yet seen at Rol- 
leston.^^ 

^^ It is the deepest heart-sore that I have — it 
is not mine ! it does not belong to RoUeston. 
I have tried to plant it out, but the trees never 
flourish ; and it is ever thus, that when I point 
out the home of my forefathers the eye of the 
stranger fixes on that knoll — the sign of my 
shame and sorrow ! For centuries that spot 
was ours ; it was sold by my father to punish 
my early extravagance — for he knew how its 
sale would fret my spirit ! — and sold to a man 
df trade, whose family had not even a yester- 
day — whose father had been a parish pauper — 
himself a twuster of thread and bobbins— a ma^ 
nufacturer of muslias and cottons — a creature 
formed of tapes and machinery, the offspring 
of spinning Jennies ! That such a being 
should own part of our ancient domain ! \ 
would have bribed him to restore it— I would 
have bribed his son ; but no ! it pleased theii^ 
sordid vanity to hold what the Rollestons had 
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held from the conquest. 1 hej must build a 
splendid mansion too^ and be the JoUifFes of 
JoUiffe Court. I \70uld give this hand to re^ 
annex that knoll to the family estate/' exclaimed 
her uncle^ holding out his right arm^ whilst his 
heel was ground into the turf. 

^^ I am sorry/* began Grace in a timid tone, 
shrinking from his violence. 

" 1 neither ask for sympathy nor apology ; 
let the subject never be named/^ said Mr. Rol- 
leston, interrupting her, and leading the way 
to another part of the grounds. 

These specimens of her uncle's temper werej^. 
uot calculated to set Grace at her ca3e :--and her 
manner throughout the evening was less frank 
than it had been before ; but, by degrees, the 
painful impression wore away ; and if she did 
not love her relative, she blamed herself for 
not doing so ; and was only restrained by his 
habitual coldness of demeanour, from express-^ 
ing all the gratitude she felt for his daily kind- 
ness. 
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There was little of the light and playful in 
Mr. Rolleston^s oharaeter or conversation ; he 
always saw the worsts and thought the worst : 
his conceptions were generally gloomy and 
grand^ rarely bright or beautiful; his irony too 
bitter to please even those who were not its 
objects ; his very kindness was chilling ; but 
he was a man of great and varied information, 
with the eye of a painter, well read in English 
and. foreign Uterature, and qualified to discuss 
the merits of historians, philosophers, and 
poets, not only with the acuteness of a critic 
wbo judges^ but with the admiration of a 
reader who feels. It was whilst discoursing 
on painting, poetry, and history, that Grace 
liked him best ; it was. these discussions that 
drew her closer to him, for it was then only 
that he seemed <)rawD out of his sterner self, 
and warmed into a sympathy with the beau-r 
tiful in art or nature — ^wou to a communion 
^ijth the joys and sorrows of his fellow-men. 
X<fot only did his extensive information ei^ablq 
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him to direct her studies^ but he iras evidently 
pleased with her daily progress in knowledge 
beneath his guidance^ and gratified at being 
requested to solve her difficulties. He criti- 
cised her drawings^ sometimes putting in a few 
masterly strokes, that proved him no common 
artiste-corrected her pronunciation of foreign 
tongues, for he was an admirable linguist, an 
accomplishment scarcely to be expected from 
one with so little flexibility — ^and often of an 
evening would sit beside her as she worked, 
reading the productions of the most celebrated 
authors, with a feeling and force that proved, 
if no poet himself, it was not from any insen- 
sibility to the beauty of the ideal. It was then 
that his niece would regard him with wonder 
and admiration, convinced that there was much 
in his character which she did not understand; 
whilst the fancy crossed her mind, that he had 
not been in his youth as he was in his age ; 
but if he caught her involuntary look of sur- 
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prise, it was sure to be answered by a colder 
and more studied style of reading. 

After the first few days of sight-seeing, Mr. 
Relleston and Grace Trevyllian iiettled down 
into a regular routine of occupation. In the 
morning, the former was generally reading in 
the library, or giving orders in his study to his 
bailiff and others, for he gave orders for every 
thing ; whilst the latter drew, read, or worked 
in her owix cheerful boudoir, or the lofty 
saloon ; but in the evening they were always 
together, beguiling the time with music, read- 
ing, conversation, or a game of chess. 

Of the last occupation Grace felt at first 
some dread, remembering Mr. RoBeston's game 
with Mr. Gunning; but this unreasonable 
dread soon wore away. She played well enough 
to rouse his interest, and prevent his gaining 
too easy a victory ; and he was rather pleased 
than otherwise, when, owing to constant prac- 
tice, and his instructions, she occasionally be- 
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came the conqueror. His former triumph had 
been^ not in winning the game^ but in annoy- 
ing Mrk Gunning ; who^ being a man of little 
mind and great pretensions^ was particularly 
obnoxious to the owner of Rolleston Court. 

A carriage and saddle horses were generally 
at Grace's command^ and sometimes her uncle 
joined her in her rides and drives ; but those 
rides and drives were more often solitary^ un- 
dertaken with no other object but healthy and 
seeing the country, as there were no visitable 
families within many miles, except the JdlUffes 
and the Boltons ; and with the former, though 
frequenting the same parish church, Mr. Rol- 
leston would hold no further communication 
than a haughty bow when compelled to meet ; 
whilst with the latter, since the good clergy- 
man's interference in favour of Trevyllian, the 
only interchange of civilities had been limited 
to reciprocal inquiries after health at any acci- 
dental rencontre, and the payment of two or 
three visits in the course of the year, when Mr. 
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Rolleston took great care not to be at home 
himself^ and to find the rector out. Mrs, 
Bolton and her two nieces had called on Grace 
immediately on her arrival^ and she had re- 
turned their visit ; but there the acquaintance 
rested^ as neither had been at l^ome^ rather to 
Grace's vexation^ who f^lt attracted towards 
the family, not only from their amiable de- 
meanour and the respectful attachment of all 
their poorer neighbours^ but also on account 
of those very exertions in her father's behalf^ 
which rendered her uncle averse to their pre- 
sence. These were Grace^s only visitors, Mr. 
Rolleston having long since declined associa- 
ting with his other neighbours, if neighbours 
those could be called who resided at a distance 
of ten miles^ and upwards. Thus, at the early 
age of eighteen, was she cut off from all uo- 
ciety save that of her stately uncle, and left 
to find or make amusement for herself; her 
warm affections left without an object on which 
to expend themselves — her mind developed 
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day by day — her heart chilled by that very in- 
structor who opened to that mind fresh sources 
of delight, but, by the same means, also opened 
fresh entrances for suffering. 

Such is the rule of this mortal life ! — a just 
rule if we examine closely. A spirit of com- 
pensation runs through every variety of station 
and intellect, making the Mhole one grand and 
beautiful harmony; the poor man who toils 
for his daily bread knows little of the wear and 
tear of mind among the wealthy and the 
luxurious; when relieved from the fear of 
immediate want he can enjoy, whilst the 
luxurious, sated with all, finding pleasure in 
nothing, exclaims ^ that all is vanity !' yet 
listlessly pursues as his solegoodthat very vanity 
against which he declaims. Such may dwell in 
g^ded palaces, but their minds are of the earth, 
earthy ; — if free from the great ills of life, they 
fret at trifles, and these self inflicted sufferings 
lead not to holy peace or heavenly trust. The 
mind that has the highest sense of the beau- 
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tiful — that delights in the intellectual — that 
thrills With rapture at the sublime and good^ is 
the more easily disgusted with the stupid and 
revolting— turns with loathing from the mean 
and vulgar, — ^pining in vain for a kindred 
mind and community of feeling, for in this 
work-a-day world there is often more to disgust 
than delight ; the stupid are more numerous 
than the intellectual—the good and the beau- 
tiful more rare than the base and mean. The 
heart that has the warmest affections, and 
thence the greatest capability of happiness, 
has likewise the greatest capability of suffering; 
worn down or broken, through those very 
affections that cling so fondly to its friends 
and kindred. Woe to the elevated mind and 
the warm heart that look to earth alone, as 
the scene of their hopes and joys. 

To any one else such a life would have been 
lonely and wearisome in the extreme; but 
Grace, besides having thought, information, 
and judgment, above her age, and the habit of 
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looking on books as her friends^ had long been 
unused to a happy family circle^ and the endear- 
ments of affection. Had she come to Rolleston 
Court as a child, or immediately after Mrs. 
Parker's death, she might have been oppressed 
by its gloomy grandeur ; but the intermediate 
residence at Elmwood Lodge caused her to 
regard it as a haven of peace ; and though 
each day was the fellow of that which had just 
closed, and all monotony; she never com- 
plained of the sameness in words ; and even 
her keen sighted uncle, who watched her every 
look, though she guessed it not, could only 
discover an occasional restlessness, which he 
could neither wonder at nor blame. If not 
gay, and gaiety might have seemed misplaced, 
she was always cheerful ; and if her cheek was 
paler than her uncle wished, he could not 
attribute it to any indulgence in fretting, for 
mind and body showed a healthy activity 
neither a feverish discontented hurry, nor a 
desparing listlessness. 
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^^Are you iU, Grace ?^' asked Mr. RoUeston 
as they were sitting together one evening 
about a month after his niece's arrival. 

"No, sir/* she replied startled from a 
reverie. 

'^Ailing neither in mind nor body? — neither 
head-ache nor heart-ache ?^^ again questioned 
her uncle with a keener scrutiny. 

" I must plead guilty to the former/* replied 
Grace with a half smile. 

*^Ay, so I thought. I know not what 
w omen would do, should they ever be deprived 
of the plea of head-ache — that current excuse 
for sulks and whims. I believe our manly 
privileges do not extend to enquiring into the 
cause of a head-ache.** 

" I will allow you such a privilege for once/* 
said his niece, with an attempt at gaiety ; for 
he had not spoken harshly. " The truth is, I 
have been listening to a most piteous tale, which 
has quite upset me.** 

" So I see,** observed her uncle, marking the 
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tears come into her eyes^ still red with weeping* 
^^ The usual story, I suppose ; husband sick 
with the fever — seven small children, and an 
eighth just ready — the eldest a cripple, the se- 
cond an idiot, and all without a morsel of bread 
since the day before yesterday — got no parish, or 
broken down on the road going to it, or from it in 
search of work. Were I to turn beggar, I 
should wish all my auditors to resemble you, 
Grace, and then I might ride in my carriage 
within the year — ^the criterion of happiness 
among the lower classes, who never guess how 
many aching heads and breaking hearts are 
whirled along in search of what they never find 
— content. That you wept I can see — that you 
showered gold into the laps of the woman and 
her seven children, making them rich for the 
twelvemonth, I can well imagine. Was it not 
so, my very simple niece ^ 

" I have but little to give,^^ replied the blush- 
ing Grace. 

^^ Why not apply to me, then ?" 

VOL. II. H 
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^^ You have been so very kind that I felt a 
delicacy in so doing/' 

*^ That rery kindness might have given you 
courage ; but I should have guessed that you 
were scantily supplied^ and would not beg for 
yourself. Whilst residing with me you will 
have an allowance of a hundred a year^ begin- 
ning from the day of your arrival ; and if you 
require more in a case of distress^ ask boldly .'' 

^^ My kind^ good uncle ! How shall I ever 
repay you ?'^ exclaimed the grateful girl, taking ■ 
his hand, wlulst her eyes filled with tears. 

*^ Take care ! do not profess too much ; the 
time may come when I shall tax your gratitude. 
I hear you already rival the Boltons in popu- 
larity among the cottagers, playing with the 
yoimg, prosing with the old, sympathising with 
the middle-aged ; and as tny m(»x>seness debars 
you from the society of your equals^ I am bound 
to assist in gaining you the good*-will of yoiu* 
inferiors. But mind this, girl ; look not for 
gratitude— it is not in the heart of man.^* ^ 
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^' It is in the heart of woman/^ said his niece 
with much feeling. 

" No such thing, girl ! no such thing ! You 
have cheated yourself, and would now fain dieat 
me/' observed Mr. RoUeston^ but not imkindly. 
'^ You are wise for your age, Grace— that is in 
some things — ^but that age is not great. You 
are looking for gratitude — ^you will not find it ; 
and then your benevolence wiD turn to bitter- 



" I hope not, dear uncle,'* said Graee^ who 
had never before so ventured to address him. 
'^ I do think there is more gratitude in the world 
than you believe — ^that is, for real benefits not 
bestowed in a proud spirit ; but if I give only 
to gain gratitude, when in so doing I merely 
fulfil my duty, since I am but a steward, and 
must account for what is lent me, I deserve to 
be disappointed. A great deal is said of the 
ingratitude of the poor who receive, and too 
little thought of the manner of the rich who 
give. And who is sufficiently grateful for their 
H 3 
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blessings from God to have a right to complain 
of the ingratitude of man V^ 

" Very properly answered, I dare say/' repUed 
her uncle with a slight sneer« *^ Youth will 
dream till time and experience disturb its 
slumber ; and then it turns with disgust from 
the painful realties of a waking world. You 
expect too much from the world, girl, and the 
people of that world. You weave a fiction of 
crimson and gold, when the warp should be 
grey, and the woof black ; — but the happiness 
of youth consists in delusion — let others dispel 
it — I am in no mood for argument. It pleases 
me to pleasure you — ^who shall require a wiser 
reason ? Relate your piteous tale, and try how 
much yon can extort from your hard-hearted 
uncle/' 

" No hard-hearted uncle, but ever kind and 
considerate. You shall hear the tale, but 
having supplied me so liberally, to beg for 
more would be most imreasonable. I shall 
never be able to spend my allowance, but shall 
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certainly turn miser; and then^ of course, I 
shall become ungrateful too^ and lay all the 
sin on you," said Grace, with a bewitching 
mingling of playfulness and feeling. 

Now was the moment for her uncle to have 
bound that ardent and affectionate girl to him 
for ever ; — one loving look or word, and she 
had been in his arms, his willing slave; but 
she met no loving look — she heard no loving 
word. 

^^ To save myself from the sin of making 
you a miser, Grace^ I must bargain that you 
spend the whole of your allowance every year ; 
and to prove myself a patriot, I require you to 
expend it on persons now in England.,^^ 

Grace caught the frown, that bitter comment 
on his words, and the glow faded from her 
cheek. He was still at enmity with her pa- 
rents ; and her gratitude was not as unbounded 
as it had been some five, minutes previous. 

^* I am waiting for the tale,'* remarked Mr. 
Rolleston, finding that she continued silent. 
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She related the tale^ but coldly iEind briefly ; 
the heart's eloquence had been checked by the 
heart's chill; yet her uncle asked questions^ 
entered into details^ and promised assistance^ 
as If anxious to renew her confidence in his 
affection ; perhaps he flattered himself that he 
had succeeded, as he ended by saying — " Ask 
boldly for what you wish/^ 

Grace thanked him, though not with her 
former warmth ; and then, at his request, took 
her seat at the splendid town piano, which he 
had ordered for her use. 

His taste in music equalled if it did not 
excel his taste in painting, and Grace's singing 
might have given pleasure to a stiQ more fasti- 
dious auditor. 

'^ Ask boldly for what you wish.'* Such were 
Mr. RoUeston's words ; but words are not acts, 
and Grace felt that in this she could not obey 
her uncle. She could and she did request his 
aid for others, when unable to afford that aid 
herself; but for her own individual wishes she 
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never pleaded. A common observer might 
have seen no restraint in her manner — ^no want 
of confidence in her uncle^s affection ; but her 
failing to ask boldly revealed her real feelings. 
Perfect love, earthly, as well as heavenly, 
^^ casteth out fear f when we hesitate to ask, 
there is mistrust of ourselves or others mingled 
with our affection. 

Days passed in unvarjdng kindness, with no 
allusions to her parents, and Grace^s hope and 
confidence revived. 
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CHAPTER VL 



" Hebe is a letter for you, Grace/^ said Mr. 
Rolleston, handing her one which he had just 
received* 

^^ From dear JuKa,*^ cried the delighted girl, 
looking at the signature, and hurrying over the 
contents, perfectly unconscious that her uncle 
was perusing her countenance as eagerly as she 
was perusing her sister's writing. 

^* Well, what do you think of the letter ?** 
asked her uncle as she concluded. 
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Grace coloured, checked a sigh, and was 
silent. 

^^ Do you think it haa the eloquence of na- 
ture, or the mannerism of art? Suppose I 
read it aloud/' continued her unde, and his niece 
making no objection, he began : — 

" My dear Uncle, 

^' Remembering the pleasure experienced 
in your society at Elmwood Lodge, and in the 
hope of renewing that pleasm*e> and seeing 
Grace, Mrs. Gunning and myself request per- 
mission to pay you a visit at RoUeston Court. 
We are now staying at Marsfield, where we 
purpose remaining a little longer, but will make 
our plans conform to your wishes, only hoping 
that you will name an early day for our meeting* 
Mrs. Gunning begs me? to present her kindest 
remembrances ; and trusting soon to see you, I 
remain 

^^ Your dutiful and affectionate niece, 

" Julia Trevyllian. 

" A thousand loves to dear Grace.'* 
H 5 
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" What do you say, child, to your sister's 
epistle ? Is it not very elegant, very affection- 
ate, and very sincere ? I really must have your 
opinion/^ 

" Well, then uncle, I think it was dictated 
by Mrs. Gunning ; the postscript I must 
believe was dear Julia's own." 

"You may be right in both suppositions, 
child. Poor Mrs. Gunning has the will, but 
not the power to enact the politic. He who 
would beard the lion in his den, or even enter 
it, should have a fearless heart ; savage animals 
have a keen penetration and despise the 
fearful. Mrs. Gunning might die of fright if 
she came here, notwithstanding her ideas of 
policy have induced her to incur the danger, 
so, to save her from all peril, I shall decline 
the honor of a visit. But you wish to see 
Julia ; — so be it then ! It is an unwise wish, 
but like all young people you must acquire 
knowledge by experience. Youth believes 
every pleasant falsehood, rejoicing in delusion ; 
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but is a perfect sceptic to sober truth. You 
did not find Julia what you expected when 
you met before — you will be still more disap- 
pointed now." 

" It was all my own fault. She who was 
loved and admired by all could not feel towards 
me as I, despised^ and loved by none, felt 
towards her; I expected far too much.'' 

" Do you expect much less now ? The belle 
of three seasons will not be more single minded, 
or less fond of the admiration of the many, 
than the youthful beauty of seventeen, guessing 
rather than certain of her power. But go and 
see for yourself. The Tuffnells are plain, 
honest people ; not over wise, of which their 
desire to make every body happy may be in 
the eyes of some sufficient evidence. I have not 
been to Marsfield for years, owing to the dis- 
tance, and my unsocial habits ; but we have 
ever been on friendly terms, so I shall have no 
scruple in asking Mrs, I'uffnell to receive you 
for three days; besides you shall take some 
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new flower seeds^ which will quite win her 
hearts What say you to my fixing to-morrow 
week? You wish it to be earlier^ I see; but 
you must practice patience." 

" I will try," replied Grace with a smile ; 
but it is four years since I saw dear Julia, and 
I long to meet her/* 

'^ I see you do ; but you must wait till to- 
morrow week, I will write to both ladies, as 
one you have never seen> and the other you do 
not know,, whatever you may think on the 
subject ; besides it is a point of politeness not 
to leave her letter unanswered/* 

*' May I not also write to Julia?'* 

^' By all means ; but my letter will be opened 
first/' replied her uncle with a most cynical 
and provoking smile. 

*' Of course ; that will be but a proper mark 
of respect/* said Grace. 

^ My dear Niece,. 

^ To save your afiectionate heart from 
the pain of finding me less amiable and delight- 
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ful than at a formar meeting, I am compelled 
to decline your offered visit, being in so morose 
a mood as to be hardly bearable. Grace, who 
proposes to spend three days at Marsfield, if 
agreeable to Mrs. Tuffiaell, will give you 
further particulars as to my savage temper* 
Assure Mrs. Gunning that I am equally sincere 
as herself in kind remembrances, aad good 
wishes, though for your sake, declining the 
pleasure of your visit.. 

"Believe me your affectionate uncle^ 
*^ Thomas Rolleston.^' 

" Do you like my answer,. Gb*ace ?" he 
asked after reading it aloud. 

" To tell the truth, I do not.'* 

" I suspected as much,** «eplied her uncle, 
with a laugh, folding and directing the missive. 

Grace's letter to Julia was all kindness and 
affection; but Mrs. Gunning was too much 
annoyed at Mr. RoUeston's reply to peruse it 
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with any favor; and even Julia did not seem 
as much pleased with it as she should have 

been. 

Mrs, Tuffnell's answer was frank and cor- 
dial; and Grace anticipated much pleasure 
from her visit to Marsfield. Why that visit had 
been delayed for a week was soon explained ; 
Mr. RoUestou had sent to town for ornaments 
and dresses^ which he presented to his niece 
with the order to enter the lists against her 

sister; — the arena the ball-room at C ; 

— the prize universal admiration. 

^^ It would be labour thrown away; Julia is 
BO very beautiful that I must ever look like a 
fright beside her — ^a Nubian slave waiting on 
the Queen of Beauty. And universal admira- 
tion, could I hope, to obtain it, would be of less 
value in my eyes than the affection of my friends 
and kindred/* replied his niece with gravity, for 
there was something peculiarly displeasing in 
Mr. Rolleston^s manner. 
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^^ Julia is beautiful — ^very beautiful/' remarked 
her uncle ; and Orace fancied she heard a sigh 
as he turned away. 

Her thanks for these presents were not as 
warm as had been her thanks on former occa- 
sions. She could not divest herself of the idea 
that they were given not so much to please her 
as to vex Julia^ marking a preference^ that the 
younger sister might seem to triumph over the 
elder. This thought pained Grace's affection- 
ate nature^ and she would have gladly gone in 
plainer garments^ could she have done so with- 
out appearing ungracious. 

There were times too when she fancied that 
Mr. RoUeston surrounded her with luxury either 
as a mere matter of psychological curiosity, to 
see how one inured to neglect and deprivation 
could bear a sudden rush of prosperity; or else, 
by accustoming her to this splendour, make it 
absolutely needful to her happiness, and thus 
bend her to his wiU, from the fear of losing it. 
But when such thoughts came across her mind> 
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she strove to dismiss them on the instant, not 
only as being most unreasonable, but also most 
ungrateful ; yet, despite their hasty dismissions, 
such thoughts would recur again and again. 
Tbesre is no affix>i^mg a disagreeable idea ; you 
may say ^' not at home/' and shut the door in 
its face, but it will retirni, once, twice, thrice, 
till, wearied out by its pertinacity, you allow it 
to make a lodgment in your mind. 

Marsfield was just such a place as fitted plain, 
honest, warm-hearted owners. There was no- 
thing striking about the house and grdunds; 
but the sun always seemed to shine on the lawn, 
and altogether it had a cheerful happy look. 

The belle of twenty-one was not Ukely to be 
watching from the windows, or waiting in the 
hall to receive a sister, whom she had not met 
for several years. A simple, warm-hewted coun- 
try girl might have done this, or even the ardent 
Grace, who had mingled too fittle in sodiety to 
have been laughed out of her natural enthusi- 
asm; but Jdlia Trevylliian was not a simple^ 
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warm-hearted country girl, and had never been 
an enthusiast; so she sat at her embroidery 
without any sign of impatience, waiting till her 
sister should be duly announced and properly 
ushered into her presence. I do not know 
whether others may be of the same opinion, but 
to be met at the door or in the passage by an 
old friend, to me always trebles the delight of 
the welcome ; and I like ta see a face at the 
window when I go away ; but then I am not a 
fashionable belle, only a simple, warm-hearted 
country girL 

" I am glad to see you, Grace,^^ said Julia> 
advancing to meet her with inimitable elegance. 

'^ Dear, dear Julia,'^ exclaimed the ardent 
Grace, throwing her arms round her half won- 
dering sister, without one thought of elegance 
or etiquette, the tumbling her collar, or amazing 
those present ; indeed, at the moment, she was 
quite unconscious that others were in the room* 

^^ That is a natiuul, kind-hearted girl, depend 
upon it/^ observed Mr. Tuflhell to his wife. 
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who, nodding her assent, prepared to welcjome 
her guest with the greater cordiality for her 
husband's approval. 

^^ Just as affectionate and enthusiastic as ever, 
I see, dear Grace,'' said Julia in the most musi- 
cal tones, gently withdrawing from her encir- 
cling arms, yet not untouched by her warmth. 
^ How you are altered — ^improved I should say," 
she continued, looking at her blushing sister 
from head to foot with surprise and pleasure, 
for Julia was too beautiful to dread a rival, and 
too critical concerning appearance and manners 
not to be pleased at a change which she could 
not have anticipated. ^^ So slight and graceful, 
with so much style, and a thousand charms be- 
side. I really must for once be so vulgar as to 
wonder and admirie; and I must look to my 
beaux too, or they will break their vows, and 
transfer their devotions to my younger sister, 
which could not be borne in patience." 

*^ You do not fear that," observed Grace with 
a smile, gazing with unbounded admiration on 
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«tulia^s perfect beauty^ a beauty rendered still 
more fasdnating by her animation. 

^^ Mrs. Gunnings who was also struck with 
Grace's improvement, but still more with her 
handsome dress, as Mr. RoUeston had supposed 
she would be, was uncommonly gracious, calling 
her 'dear niece' — regretting that she was only to 
stay three days — and then venturing on ques* 
tions by which she hoped to learn the exact 
footing on which she stood with her awful 
uncle. 

Grace's expressions of gratitude to that awful 
uncle, and her eniuneration of some of his giftsj 
were very unsatisfactory to Mrs. Gunning, 
though she professed herself delighted with 
such marks of his favour. 

The sisters had a long private conversation 
before dinner, each relating to the other much 
of what had passed since their last meeting. 
Afler making inquiries concerning her pareiits, 
Grace principally dwelt on the kindness re- 
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ceived from Mrs. Parker, Mr. Bradley, and 
Mr. Rolleston ; Julia's discourse turned more 
on the triumphs achieved by her beauty 5— on 
what would feed her vanity, rather than what 
would content her affection. 

'* Grace is a dear, good girl ; very generous, 
and very affectionate ; but she knows nothing 
of the world, and has no idea of making the 
most of her attractions. No one else could live 
as she does with my grim uncle,'' was Julians 
thought, as she dressed fos dinner. 

'' Julia certainly does love me, though not 
perhaps quite as I love her. But she is so very, 
very beautiful, and so accustomed to universal 
homage, that I must be less to her, than she to 
me,^' was Grace's thought at the same moment. 

^^ Such dresses ! such ornaments ! with a 
handsome allowance, and carriage and horses 
at command ; he cannot but intend to make 
her his heiress. We must pay every attention 
to your sister," remarked Mrs. Gunning to her 
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lovely protegfee ; ^^ Perhaps she could persuade 
Mr. Rolleston to receive us; you should at 
least have a share in his fortune.^' 

^' Grace says she has no influence \t'ith 
her uncle upon that subject; he knew her 
wishes, but would not comply with them.^' 

^^ She may say this, thinking it politic to 
make us believe it ; but I am not so credulous 
as she imagines. It may suit her plans to pre- 
vent your seeing Mr. Rolleston ; but 1 shall try 
and thwart them.'^ • 

" Suit Grace's plans ! My dear aunt, I do 
not think she ever formed a plan in her life — 
certainly not one founded on a selfish purpose. 
She would take me to Rolleston if she dared ; 
ay, and give me the largest portion of the for- 
tune too, had she her way." 

'^ Psha, child ! you are young, and easily 
deceived by an apparently artless manner; but 
I, knowing more of the world, see farther/' 

" You see more than is, in this instance, 
dear aunt; Grace must not be judged by 
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Others, who have mixed more with that world. 
I am sqre she would lay down her life for those 
she loves^ or, what might be more painful still, 
live on in wretchedness, to make them happy. 
I only wish that I were half as unselfish.^' 

*^ Nonsense, Julia ! do not get romantic ; 
men always laugh at such folly — it is not the 
taste of the present day. To please the gentle- 
men, women must be brilliant and piquant, 
not learned — not too clever, but lively and 
amusing ; now you are all these, with beauty, 
fashion, and elegance besides." 

*^ And what good have all these things pro- 
cured me V* asked her niece, with a slight touch 
of bitterness. 

** Not as yet a match worthy your expecta- 
tions ; but then I look so high ; — ^your beauty 
deserves wealth and a coronet." 

"And happiness?'* asked Julia; adding — 
" I do believe that Grace is happier than I am 
now." 

** You are trying to provoke me, Julia," said * 
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her aunt^ in a sharper tone than usual. ^^ Have 
you not universal admiration ?^^ 

" What then ? If Grace can be happy with- 
out it; which I cannot; she has clearly the ad- 
vantage ; for beauty must fade, let my lovers 
say what they will. I wish you had heard with 
what pleasure she spoke of her quiet evenings 
with my most grim uncle, who frightens away 
my wit ; and yet I fancy she is not always quite 
at her ease with him.^' 

'^ Let her keep these quiet tetes^n-^etes to 
herself; I do not wish to interrupt them ; — 
only give us a share of his fortune, and she 
may have all his conversation. We must see 
him ;. as you know we only came here for that 
purpose, leaving Mr. Gunning at Brighton, 
who did not wish to meet him again. I wish 
we had called without writing, as I first pro- 
posed." 

*' It might have been better ; for my uncle, 
as I guess from Grace's manner, did not mudi 
like the letter I wrote by your dictation." 
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^^ There was nothing to find fault with in the 
letter/^ remarked Mrs. Gunnings colouring 
with vexation ; ^^ but of course it suited Grace's 
purpose to pull it to pieces." 

^^ I am sure Grace would do nothing un- 
kind.'* 

^^ I am not so sure of that^ though it would 
be imprudent to show our suspicions. I wish 
Mr. RoUeston could see you now — so radiant 
in beauty ! — he would be subdued.^' 

Julia glanced at an opposite mirror, and her 
conscious smile was a silent echo to her aunt's 
eulogium. 

The gentlemen seemed equally struck with 
the radiancy of her beauty, as they crowded 
round her, on their entrance from the dining- 
room ; for the preceding conversation had taken 
place during the interregnum before tea, whilst 
Grace was presenting Mrs. Tuffnell with the 
flower-seeds sent by her uncle. 

Grace would have sought a seat by her sis- 
ter's side, as she had done when a child,. at 
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Elmwood Lodge; but there was no vacant 
chair beside her; and admiring beaux were 
standing before and behind^ listening with ap- 
plause to her lively sallies^ pleasing themselves^ 
and delighting her, with their open homage ; 
though to not one of those, so devoted to her 
charms, would she have given her hand. None 
had the rank and wealth to which her aunt 
aspired; and if Julia was not quite as ambitious 
and worldly as Mrs. Gunning, she also had 
learnt to set too high a value upon wealth and 
station. 

The other ladies (and the dinner party had 
been large) felt themselves eclipsed by the 
fashionable beauty, — some with no very plea- 
sant feeling ; yet she could not be said to flirt> 
in the common acceptation of the word ; she 
looked rather like a queen receiving the homage 
which she knew to be her right, than a flirt en- 
deavouring to obtain it. 

If a coquette, her coquetry was delicately 
veiled under an appearance of feminine dig- 

VOL. II. I 
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nity^ which checked all familiarity of glance or 
tone, whilst her perfect elegance gave an irre- 
sistible charm to a thousand nothings in speech 
and action. When Grace had seen her before, 
her beauty had been in the bud — now the 
blossom had expanded into perfection ; and a 
more fascinating being could scarcely have 
been found, not only in all England, but in all 
Europe. 

'^Is she not beautiful?'^ asked Grace of Mr. 
TuiFnell forgetting to name the object of her 
admiration, as if her words could only be 
applied to one. 

"Yes, very beautiful !'' replied Mr. Tufihell 
with a kind smile at her sisterly enthusiasm ; 
and the thought, as he marked the speaker's 
affectionate glow, that the youngest sister was 
quite as pleasing, though far less lovely than 
the elder ; and much better qualified to make 
a husband^s happiness. 

And another, a rather pleasing young man, 
appeared to be of the same opinion before the 
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close of the evening ; for finding Julia's atten- 
tion completely occupied he took a seat beside 
her sister^ doing his best to be entertaining, 
endeavours which Gmce received with her 
usual kind consideration for the feelings of 
others, though she did not find him peculiarly 
agreeable. Amiable he might be; — gentle- 
manly he was ; — clever he was not. It was 
not till his departure, after expressing a hope 
of a speedy renewal of their acquaintance, that 
Grace learnt the name of him who had so long 
lingered by her side> and she started at the 
name with no pleasurable emotion. It was 
young JoUiffe of JoUiffe Court. 

The acquaintance might displease her uncle, 
and as she thought of that uncle^s manner when 
first adverting to the family, she could scarcely 
suppress a shudder. It was a silly fancy ; but 
a dread of evil from this introduction came 
across her. 

It might have puzzled many how Julia, sur- 
rounded as she had been by flatterers, and 
I 2 
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apparently fully occupied in listening and re- 
plying to their compliments^ could have found 
the opportunity of observing Grace and her 
companion ; but vanity has a thousand ears — 
a thousand eyes ; and though the beauty did 
not envy her sister her conquest, if such it 
could be termed^ it had not been unremarked. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" 1 CHALLENGE you to a walk^ Grace^ if not 
afraid of fatiguing yourself before the evening's 
ball/^ said Julia on the following day, finding 
the drawing-room at Marsfield rather dull, as 
the gentlemen were all out hunting or shoot- 
ing; and Mrs. Tufihell, though kind and 
worthy, had no great talent for conversation, 
and no acquaintance with fashionable gossip. 

*^I accept the challenge with pleasure,** 
answered Grace, delighted at the prospect of a 
walk, and a tSte-cb-tite with her sister. 
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"Come then, and let us don our cloaks; — 
town Miss against country Miss." 

" Do not tire yourself, my love ; remember 
the baU," observed Mrs. Gunning, fearful that 
her beauty might be dimmed by fatigue 1 

" Never fear, dear aunt ; I will win the hearts 
of the country bumpkins by dancing till six in 
the morning, and playing gracious like a would- 
be member's wife,'' said Julia gaily, as she left 
the room. 

" A clear, fine day^ though rather cold,'' ob- 
nerved Julia to her companion as they descended 
the steps from the hall. 

^ Tolerably clear for a December day, but 
nothing remarkable to my country experience. 
I should not be much surprised if those singular 
looking clouds gave us a little snow/' replied 
her sister. 

" Barbarous creature f to predict evil when 
I am in one of my brightest moods^ just in the 
temper for an adventure ; the spirits that have 
been repressed all this dull yawning morning 
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ready to break forth in gleesome frolics that 
would astound my fashionable friends; and 
then to think of your being in such a raven 
humour and croaking of misfortune ! I insist 
on your feeling very happy^ child; and as 
elder sister I must be obeyed/' 

" I am happy, dear Julia ; for I am with 
you,'' said Grace \rith touching earnestness. — 
" You cannot think how I have longed to see 
and hear from you." 

" Yes I can think it, Grace ; for you were 
always the most affectionate of human beings ; 
and I am quite ashamed of not having written 
to you ; but one has always so much to occupy 
one's time — balls, operas, exhibitions, breaks 
fasts, &c. Then my aunt did not wish me to 
write, and — but it is of no use endeavouring to 
excuse myself; I ought to have written. And 
there were you, dear, good, kind Grace, think* 
ing of me all the time, and treasuring up that 
beautiful cameo till we met. I do not deserve 
to be loved, Gracey, and that is the truth of it." 
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^' No, dear Julia, that is not the truth ; your 
very saying so proves that it is not. To acknow- 
ledge an error — ^^ 

^^ Is not to amend it, my good little sister, 
whatever you may think. I know that I am 
vain, worldly, and selfish; and yet vain, worldly 
and selfish, I continue.'^ 

^* I did not mean that, dear Julia; I never 
intended a reproach, and will not believe you 
either," said Grace affectionately. 

'^ I am all three, and you more than half sus- 
pect it, though trying to close your eyes against 
a painful conviction. You did not mean a re- 
proach — I know that, being, as I said before, a 
dear, kind, affectionate girl. I wish I were 
half as good ; but that I never shall be. From 
habit, flattery and admiration have become ab- 
solutely needful ; I could not exist without 
them, and yet I despise the idle babblers who 
pamper my vanity, and myself for submitting 
to be pampered. Like Cassandra, I see and 
prophecy evil, yet am deaf to the language cf 
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my own heart. The still small voice of con- 
science mars my enjoyment^ yet is not loud 
enough to stifle my craving after the world's 
applause. Depend upon it, I shall see my sin^ 
and yet sin on till death close the book of life. 
What would poor mamma, who was always 
repressing my vanity, have said, could she have 
seen me last night, or any night, receiving ho- 
mage like an empress, and yet half scorning 
the servile devotion of my subjects. She would 
have looked as grave as you do now, dear 
Gracey; and I ought not to wonder at the 
gravity of either. Think of my sermonising on 
my own sins— that is original, however !*' con- 
tinued Julia in a lighter tone, and with a laugh 
that should have been gay, but which sounded 
sad to her sister's ear. ^^ Do not be alarmed, 
my dear. If my good genius will but preserve 
me from the unworldly love of you romantic 
country maidens, and I have little fear of that, 
I shall do very well, and be quite as happy, 
perhaps happier, than half womankind. Fieel 
I 5 
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no anxiety on my account ; I proclaimed my- 
self in a wild mood to-day, so you can set down 
what I have been saying to a mischievous desire 
of mystifying my simple sister ; and thus may 
spare all grave remark. Having sermonised 
myself, 1 need no sermon from another. Which 
path shall we take ? for here are three, and I 
know nothing of the country. To the right ? 
—to the left? — or straightforward ?^' 

^^ I am always for going straightforward,^^ 
said Grace emphatically. 

^ A very wise decision, as it seems,'^ repUed 
her sister, with a slightly heightened colour. 
^^ This road does look the cleanest, indeed very 
clean for the country, and the air is so fresh and 
invigorating that I feel equal to the ascent of 
that hill, and am positively seis^ with a great 
desire to examine what may be found on the 
other side ; so straightforward be it then, and 
the prettiest nosegay to her who first wins the 
sununit/^ 

^^ Victory ! victory !^^ playfully shouted Grace, 
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as^ after gaining the top of the hill^ she turned 
to address her panting sister^ who was still 
some way below^ toiling up the ascent.. 

*' There is no contending against an ante- 
lope. I had a good chance at first ; but you 
bounded past me like a wild fawn — or a winged 
bird— or 

' Like a bolt from steel cross-bow/ 

or any thing else poetical. You have won the 
prettiest nosegay/^ replied Julia, pausing to 
take breath. 

" No, dearest; you shall still have the 
prettiest nosegay,** exclaimed the affectionate 
Grace, bounding down the hill to her sister, 
who she fancied had spoken in a vexed tone. 

"Grace! Grace! you are a simpleton ; and 
as your elder sister, it is my duty to inform 
you of the truth. You will beggar yourself to 
enrich others, not worthy of the sacrifice.*' 

" If I can but see those I love happy, I 
shall be happy too,** said Grace, with an exr 
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pression of countenance so touching^ so beau* 
tiful^ that Julia almost envied it. 

"That very sentence proves your simplicity; 
you are not fit to live in the world ; but must 
go and reside in some blooming valley, where 
man comes not — ^nor womj^n either. Winning 
the prize^ then resigning it to the vanquished ; 
and, I verily believe, fretting because you did 
not loiter behind at last, as you did at first." 

*' No, no, dear Julia ! I am far more selfish 
than you believe ; I feel it, if you do not see it. 
But take my arm ; you are not used to ascend- 
ing hills.^^ 

" Thank you ! and we may as well behave a 
little more decorously; for I am much mis- 
taken if I did not catch a pair of bright eyes 
peering at us through that brake ; whether be- 
longing to gentle or simple, I shall not take on 
myself to decide. I have no wish to be carica- 
tured as Atalanta, or a country hoyden," said 
Julia, taking her sister's arm. 

Whether a pair of bright eyes had been 
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\ratching the race, was doubtiiil ; for when the 
ladies looked back from the brow of the hill, no 
human bein^g was in sight but a carter and his 
boy, in an adjacent field. 

^^ A practical moral on ambition/^ remarked 
Julia, looking down on the further side, which 
presented to her view a bleak and barren heath. 
'^ We toil to attain the summit, and then, dis- 
gusted with what lies before, turn with regret 
to what we have left behind. It is long since 
I have made so many sage remarks in one 
short winter's day; it must be the effect of 
your presence, Grace. Were we to be long 
together, I should turn moral philosopher — 
I will not add, practise my own ethics — that is 
not to be expected. What a pity that our surly 
uncle will insist on your returning to-morrow ; 
and yet call it a visit of three days ?' 

^^ I regret his decision far more than you can 
do, Julia; but you must not call my uncle 
surly, if only for his kindness to your Grace.^' 

^ Very well, Gracey ; I will not call bini 
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Ugly names any more, though his insisting on 
your return goes little way in proving him a 
human being, instead of a grim bear ; for no 
mortal man beside could resist your pleading 
looks, and simple lovingness. But, hark! I 
hear the cry of the hounds. Let ua go along 
this ridge to the right. I like to see gallant 
horsemen dashing hither and thither ; and do 
not deny a feminine taste for scarlet. You 
need be under no alarm, child ; the fox will 
never run up here ; or if he should, I will be 
your chaperon.^* 

** I had better chaperon you, as being the 
more staid and steady,*^ answered Grace, with 
a smile, as she looked on her sister, whose 
beauty was more glowing from her late exer- 
cise, 

" I am rather wild this morning, I admit,, 
most sober damsel ; which is why I call you 
child, lest you should rebel against my autho- 
rity/* 

The sisters still walked along the ridge. 
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whilst the cry of the hounds came occasionally 
on the breeze ; but fainter and fainter^ till lost 
in the distance^ as the last loitering hunter was 
hid by a brake. 

'^ As well might a poet look after a lost idea 
— a woman of the world after the simple plea- 
sures of her childhood — as we after those 
vanished horsemen; besides^ they were but 
the harriers^ after all ; so let us return^'^ said 
Julia. 

They did return accordingly, but had not 
regained the road before down came the 
threatened snow, lightly at first, as if a play- 
ful warning, rather than an unfriendly fulfil- 
ment. 

^^ Think of my being caught in a snow- 
storm! and think of my good aunt^s grand 
fidget, lest I should catch cold or catarrh, and 
spoil my beauty P^ cried the lively Julia, half 
vexed and half amused at the idea. " By the 
bye, I wonder M'hether she regards me with, 
most pride, or fondness." 
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'^ Do you doubt her affection ?" asked Grace 
in surprise. 

** It is fashionable to doubt. But the snow 
comes faster and faster — the feather in my 
bonnet drops lower and lower — and the tip of 
my nose grows redder and redder. What is to be 
done? Oh ! I see a shed; but do you^ Grace^ 
enter firsts as being the more staid and steady 3 
should there be any cattle there^ I shall be 
glad of your chaperonage.*' 

*^No cattle at all; only a few harmless 
faggots/' said Grace surveying the interior of 
the shed^ which was closed in with furze on 
three sides^ and open on the fourth; whilst 
nearly in the centre stood a pile of faggots, 
beyond which Grace had not extended her 
scrutiny. 

^^ A proper asylum for an Almack's belJe !'* 
cried Julia, glancing round — *^ Raftered roof, 
gorse walls, muddy floor, and most unfragrant 
atmosphere. Nothing like variety — I wish 
violets would spring up beneath ^ my beaming 
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eye/ as my youthful and poetical lover 
affirmed. Do you remember how he looked 
iichilst cousin Stephen read his effusion^ and 
uncle RoUeston criticised it? I think I see 
him now with his crimson cheeks ; — his staring 
eyes, now turned on me, now fixed on the 
ground ; and his tall shambling figure appear- 
ing more awkward than usual, if possible : his 
legs and arms at right angles. I am sure all 
his limbs were left limbs. Had I the pencil of 
a Cruikshank, what a capital caricature I 
could make !" 

" You have made a caricature as it is, Julia ; 
whether worthy of praise or not I leave your 
own kind heart to decide an hour hence.^' 

" Hey day, Gracey ! what a grave rebuking 
tone ! and what a glowing cheek ! Verily you 
outbloom Ernest Dudley ; and yet he was one 
of the best blushers I ever knew.'^ 

" He has one of the kindest, noblest hearts 
that ever beat ; and that should save him from 
your ridicule. He could not equal your town- 
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bred flatterers in compKment, nor your country 
cousin^ Stephen, in diplomacy ; but, even then, 
he had firmer principles and greater learning — 
high thoughts and generous impulses. The 
hemlock arrives at its fall growth in a summer 
— the oak requires many to bring it to perfec- 
tion. He might blush before Julia Trevyllian's 
persiflage, but he would not have shrunk in the 
hour of peril/' 

*^ High thoughts — generous impulses !— the 
hemlock arrives at perfection in one season, the 
oak requires many! Very fine indeed! my 
dear Gracey — quite sublime ! Who taught you 
this eloquence V* 

'' Gratitude !^ 

'^ Gratitude ? — umph ! I should have thought 
it had been love/* 

" Nonsense,*' cried Grace, turning away from 
the laughing Julia, who only laughed the more 
at her confasion, 

^^ You need not look so much ashamed at the 
accusation, my dear ; I really was not in ear- 
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nest; knowing that you were quite a girl at the 
time^ without one woman^s thought of love or 
conquest ; otherwise your bhishes^ downcast 
locks, and a something that I can scarcely fancy 
aught but consciousness would ensure your con- 
demnation by any jiuy of maidens in his ma- 
jesty's dominions. But I forgot that he carried 
you over the stream. There, you need not bhish 
deeper and deeper still ! He would have done 
as much had it been only my kpdog instead of 
my sister, so desperatdy enamoured was the 
youth. Is it posuble that your gratitude for 
this slight service cm have endured so strong 
and fresh after the interval of years, and those 
the most eventful years to a young damsel, when 
the sixaple thoughts of childhood give place to 
the more varied and vivid fedings of the woman ? 
I knew you to be the most grateful little crea- 
ture in existence ; but this exceeds the bounds 
of reasonable belief, and beats the stories of the 
lion and the mouse — Androcles and the king of 
the forest — all to nothing ! Confess ! confei^ ! 
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What further service did he perform after my 
departure ?** 

*^ He buried dear old Frolic, and would have 
saved his life if he could/^ stammered poor 
Grace in growing conftision, yet with the evi^ 
dent hope that this announcement would save 
her from further raiUery. The hope was vain ! 
Julia's light laugh rang through the shed. 

^^ Buried dear old Frolic, and wrote some 
lines on lus death ! Capital ! Repeat them — 
I must hear them ; and am quite sure that you 
can recite them without missing a word. Tou 
had always an exquisite taiSte for poetry ; I re- 
member you picked up the verses addressed to 
me. Perhs^s you have them still — have you, 
Gracey?*' continued Julia, who chanced to be 
in a most mischievous mood, layiag her hand on 
her sister's arm as she spoke, and attempting to 
look under her bonnet. ^^ Will you say nothing 
to the charge ? Well, repeat the lines on 
Frolic, and I wiU not press the question.** 

^* Julia, Julia !** exclaimed Grace with sudden 
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and passionate earnestness^ ^^ if you had ever 
known^ as I have known^ what it is to be whole 
days, nay weeks and months alone, and yet with 
many round you ; and for those days and weeks 
and months meeting no kindly look — Shearing 
no kindly word — feeling yourself an outcast, 
and despised — ^you would then understand, and 
only then, how the crushed heart cUngs to any 
living thing that seems to prize its love ; and 
poor old Frolic loved me ; he was the only living 
link of tenderness between me and my lost 
kindred. My father's hand had patted him — 
my mother's fingers played with his long curls 
— ^you too had fondled him ; and he had watched 
beside my bed in sickness. Was it a strange 
thing, then, that I should love him ; and that 
too when I had nothing else to love.? There is 
a tale of how a spider softened the horrors of 
captivity, wiling away the weary hours, until it 
almost made a dungeon pleasant; and I — I 
could have hugged the veriest reptile had it 
looked kindly on me. You have not known 
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this, Julia — may you never knaw it ! but mock 
not at a pain you cannot guess/^ 

" My poor Gracey ! I will never jest again 
about poor Frolic," said Julia feelingly. Only 
answer me one question, and let it be truly — 
though I need not say that, for you would not 
tell a falsehood to save your life, or conceal your 
love. Did you meet Ernest Dudley in Italy ?'* 

^^ No," answered Grace, with an unfaltering 
voice, though still looking away, for there were 
tears in her eyes. 

^^ Then I may still laugh at him ; and I must 
too, look as grave as you will, for I am in a 
right merry mischievous humour, which must 
have its way," said Julia, dismissing a suspicion 
which had crossed her mind whilst remarking 
Grace^s embarrassment. ^* Perhaps you know, 
or perhaps you do not know, that this said 
Ernest Dudley, soon after we saw him, was 
sent abroad with some great genius, or anti- 
quary, or some such creature, to learn manners 
— that is, engraft foreign frivolity on English 
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Stupidity — a flaunting creeper growing round a 
crooked crab ; — ^but waa recalled a twelvemonth 
since to receive the last adieu of his prosy 
papa. Of course Mrs. Dudley, as a dutiiiil 
and a&Gtionate wife — ^your stupid people are 
always dutiful and affectionate — was so amaz- 
ingly grieved at her husband's death, that a 
milder air was absolutely requisite for her reco- 
very; so Ernest, like a good boy, which I 
really believe he is — as I said before, your 
stupid people are always good — played the 
pretty to his invalid mamma, and took her to 
Italy, where, as I understand, he still remains, 
holding high converse, I doubt not, with his 
friends the Ptolemies, those ancient Romans/' 

^^ Romans ? my dear Julia I The Ptolemies 
Romans ! And you making a jest of a father's 
, death, and a mother's illness ! You cannot 
mean what you say," observed Grace, reproach- 
fully. 

" Well, Greeks then, or whatever they were/' 
said the laughing Julia, passing over her other 
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reproach in silence. ^* The thirteen Ptolemies 
were all Greek emperors^ I doubt not." 

" Egyptians. The first the founder of Alex- 
andria^ and contemporary with Alexander the 
Great ; — most of them learned^ and encouragers 
of learning; besides^ Mr. Dudley only men- 
tioned two.^' 

" And 1 hope you intend to be as merciful 
as Mr. Dudley; I really anticipated^ when first 
you began, the whole thirteen/' said the laugh- 
ing Julia, mocking her manner of saying Mr. 
Dudley. " You are a very strange person, my 
sister Grace , so simple and unworldly in all 
points touching the affections, so learned in all 
other matters; one moment weeping for the 
loss of a favoiu'ite spaniel, and defending a 
lubberly boy, (pardon me, if I say with more 
zeal than discretion,) the next amazing sens- 
ible and even learned men, as you did last 
night, with the depth and extent of your in- 
formation in history and the arts. I verily 
believe that you could give all the deeds and 
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adventures of all the Ptolemies^ quite as cor- 
rectly as Mr. Dudley himself. Positively you 
must be Mrs. Dudley ; I shall — *^ 

** Hush !" cried Grace, grasping her arm. 

*^ Hush I Why should I hush ? I am not 
talking treason, though you could not look 
more pale and frightened, if I were. What is 
the matter?*' 

^^ There is some one behind those faggots,'* 
said Grace, in a scarcely audible whisper. 

^^ Nothing but a carter; do you not see his 
blouse ?'' replied her sister, after glancing to- 
wards the pile. 

Grace murmured something about a Mackin- 
tosh ; but Julia, not hearing, or not heeding, 
continued her jesting^ though her sister's cheek 
grew paler; and her whole frame trembled, as 
she occasionally turned a hurried glance to- 
wards the other side of the shed. 

" You are an admirable actress, Gracey, that 
I must say; so admirable, that I can hardly 
believe it acting ; but not being quite as simple 

VOL. II. K 
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as yourself, you will not succeed; for I am 
resolved to have another laugh at Ernest Dud- 
ley, that most amiable gdbemouehe. You could 
not seem more horrified if it were he himself. 
How he used to look his hobbledehoyish love, 
which he had not courage to speak, with his 
mouth wide open, and his eyes fixed on me, 
drinking in my every word, as though I had 
been a descendant of the wise men of old, if 
not one of those very sages resuscitated to en- 
Ughten this degenerate age ! Then his cheeks 
like peonies ! his brow — ^^ 

'^ Stop, Julia, stop !'' exclaimed the agitated 
Grace, whose countenance, as she put her 
hand on her sister's mouth to prevent further 
comment, had the wild glow of a stormy 
sunset. 

^^ I will speak,'* muttered Julia, striving to 
displace her sister's hand, — a purpose impeded 
by her laughter. 

At this moment, to Grace's delight, Mrs. 
Gunning's footman appeared at the entrance 
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of tke shed, with, a measaee from his mi&tr»9i^ 
purporting that she had sent the carriage^ and 
begged her nieoe would retjarn itiunediately^ as 
she waa ft^rful of her c^lehiiig ogl4 

^^ The chariot cannot draw up any neajser, 
ma'am ; but it ia only a few steps off; and I 
haye an umbrella/' added the secvant> unfold^ 
ing one as he spoke* 

'* I will be very good-natured, and leave you 
Wt^'t&0 with tb«» hero m.bkm9,'* whimpered 
the laughing Julia to her sister, as ahe Wit the 
shed. 

*^ Not so r exclaimed Grace, springing tot 
her side, after one more hurried g^m^e towarda 
the faggots. 

The sisters proceeded without further com- 
ment; and a few steps, as the servant had said, 
brought them to the carriage. 

*^ You are ill and frightened, Grace,'' said 

Julia, after they were seated. " You flush and 

pale every three minutes; and there is a 

strange gleam in your eyes, which I do not 
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understand. Did that man in the shed alarm 
you?" 

^^ Yes/' faltered Grace. Then, restraining 
her agitation by a strong effort, she continued 
with more composure. " It was a silly fancy 
— I should have known better. Let us talk of 
something else, and do not mention my folly 
to others ; I shall be quite myself again in a 
few minutes.^' 

Julia doubted this, though she complied with 
her wishes. 

She need not have doubted it; before the 
carriage reached Marsfield, Grace was in all 
outward appearance the same as usual. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



In town there are balls or soirees, damanUs 
more or less numerous every night, and the 
generality of those who frequent them, wearied 
with themselves, and with those afound them, 
experience at the most but a listless or passive 
sort of pleasure, except the very young in w hom 
novelty prevents satiety, or those who3e 
thoughts are bent on the one who may be 
there, not on the many who will ; but in the 
country a ball, and a hunt ball, when the 
obtaining a ticket is a favour and a distinction. 
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creates a sensation. The whole county in 
which it is to take place, and if a small one, 
those adjoining are in commotion. The milli- 
ners who are to provide the dresses—the ladies 
who are to wear them — the beaux who are 
seeking wives — the belles who would not care 
if they found husbands — the stewards who are 
to have all the trouble — the company who are 
to have all the enjoyment — the musicians, the 
cooks, and the waiters, for a hunt bdl must 
include a supper; the coachmen and footmen, 
nay, the very horses are on the qui vive. 

Those visit, who never visited before; — 
those bow, who have long foregone the cere- 
mony ; and papas and mammas, to say noth- 
ing of sons and daughters, are particularly 
civil to all the members of the hunt; whilst 
every one makes a point of seeming exceedingly 
amiable and hopeful from the day of theannounce- 
ment of the ball to that fixed for its fulfilment. 

The hunt ball, at C , was no exception 

to the general rule. All was bustle, hope, an d 
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fear before the appointed eveniDg — all spied- 
dour^ show and smiles when the happy 
moment came. As all the first people in the 
county were to be there^ among whom were 
numbered two single lords^ and one single 
baronet of nominal^ if not real fortune, Mrs. 
Gunning was anxious that h^ niece should 
look her best ; and better it was impossible to 
believe that ^e could look, 

A murmur of surprise and applause was 
heard as she entered the room^ and Grace 
marked with delight that the eyes of all were 
fixed with an admiring gaze on her beautiful 
sister* Mrs. Gunning walked more proudly 
seeing a coronet in the perspective^ and Julia 
herself looked more brilliant^ her obeek and 
eye lighting up with the consciousness of 
universally admitted superiority. This supe- 
riority no one could doubt-* no one presumed 
to dispute. Julia was the beauty of the 
night — a being on whom poets and painters 
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might have gazed with rapture, beholding in 
her the realisation of their brightest visions.' 

Of course her hand was eagerly sought, and 
Mrs. Gunning had the gratification of seeing 
her led to the dance by Viscount Brotherton, 
eldest son of the Earl of Sell more, whilst Grace 
followed leaning on the arm of young Jolliffe, 
of Jolliffe Court, who had watched for her 
entrance. She would have preferred any other 
partner; but her regard for truth prevented 
her pleading an engagement where none 
existed ; she was too considerate for the feel- 
ings of even an almost stranger to pain one 
who seemed so amiable, by a refusal; whilst 
he on his part appeared to have neither eyes 
nor ears for any one besides ; Julians amazing 
beauty was passed unheeded by. 

The sisters had agreed to stand vis-d-vis 
throughout the evening, and the spectators 
crowded round the quadrille in which they 
danced to gaze and to admire, for Grace too 
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was looking her best, and though she had 
neither the dazzling complexion, nor the per- 
fect lineaments of Julia, and might by her side 
be still considered a fright in face, save for her 
splendid eyes, and the sweet and intelligent 
expression of her countenance ; yet her figure 
was of equal symmetry ; and there w£l3 more 
mind in her face, more gracious kindness in her 
manner* The dancing of both was exceed- 
ingly graceful— with such figures it could 
scarcely have been otherwise; but there was 
this distinction; — Grace seemed to dance to 
please herself, because she was fond of dancing ; 
Julia to please others, because she was fond of 
admiration. Grace never imagined that any 
one could look at her whilst her sister was by-— 
Julia believed that no one else could attract 
observation when she was present. 

Mrs. Gunning's constant exhortation to 

Julia had been — " Do this or that love ; leam 

to excel in all things, or you will not make a 

splendid match.'' Mrs. Parker had said— 

K 5 
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** Improve the talents bestowed upon you^ my 
dear Grace, and be thankful for them, aa 
affording innocent enjoyment to yourself and 
friends/* There was the difference in the 
system of the two teachers; and here was the 
diflference in the principles of their pupils. 
The one was happy if she could lighten snar- 
ing, or please those she loved; the other was 
ever eraving after the applause of the world, 
though that craving, as we have said before, 
WAS so skilfully veiled; for Julia had a keen 
pereeption of moral beauty, and a most delicate 
tact^ that it requii*ed con«derable discrimina- 
tion ta discover the strength of the desire, 
which at times completely mastered her better 
feelings.. Homage she must receive, though 
generally despising those who rendered it ; but 
let one withhold it, though that one should be 
utterly worthless in her eyes, and slie was 
fretted at the failure ; and resolved to subdue 
the pride that resisted the power of her charms. 
Julia was formed and fashioned by the world 
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and fo^ the world ; — she was made for the hAU 
rooin--*6raee for th^ fire-side. JuHa had m 
company a more lively manner, but her impres* 
siotis were generally evuiescenc. Grace, not- 
withstanditig occasional bursts of affection, was> 
usually distinguished by a quiet, gracious, 
demeanour, beneath which lay deeper feelings^ 
and greater energy of character; 

But this gentle graciousness, t^s self^pos^ 
session, for which she was generally remark- 
able — ^the repose of a strong mind and an affbc^ 
tionate heart, though diat mind was as yet too 
young to be conscious of ita powers, and that 
heart knew not yet how it could love and bear 
— appeared disturbed*. On first entering the 
room she glanced quickly round, a hurriedl. 
glance, striking on all^ resting on none $ seek- 
ing for something which she hoped, yet fbared 
to find. For an instant cheek and eye would 
kindle into greater brightness, then the sudden 
gleam would die away, and be succeeded by a 
calm so perfect, that it seemed the hush of 
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bigh resolve and not the lull of anxious hope. 
As time crept on^ these fitful flushings were 
subdued^ or had no longer an exciting cause. 
The troubled look passed from her brow ; she 
was no longer restless and distracted^ but had 
resumed that gentle^ graceful dignity^ which 
suited so well with the intellectual character 
of her countenance ; and to her late excitement 
succeeded an air of langour and indifference. 

This was Grace^s first ball^ attended against 
her inclination^ at her uncle^s express request. 
Could this be the cause of those timid hasty 
glances^ and of that troubled restless look ? 

Young Jollifie^ shy and not over observant^ 
had remarked nothing peculiar in her manner^ 
and aU peculiarity had vanished before she was 
again led to the dance by Lord Brotherton^ 
who had requested an introduction^ rather to 
the annoyance of Mrs. Gunning, though that 
lady was restored to good humour on perceiv- 
ing that Julians partner was the other single 
viscount. 
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Lord Brotherton was a fashionable, good- 
looking, young man, with quick perceptions 
and a thorough knowledge of the world. If 
not of profound learning, he had a superficial 
knowledge of many things — ^made lively salKes 
and piquant remarks, either original in idea, or 
clothed in new language ; and if of the earth, 
earthy — or of the world, worldly — he was still 
amusing. He had the cleverness of society, 
so rarely acquired by any but those accustomed 
from their birth to live in crowds. This might 
be his only cleverness; but surely this was 
enough in a good-looking young viscount, heir 
to an estate of fifteen thousand per annum. 

If Lord Brotherton had made himself agr.ee- 
able to the elder sister, he seemed equally in- 
clined to acquire the favour of the younger. 
Nor did he fail in his attempt. Grace was 
amused by his gay remarks, though indulging 
in none of the matrimonial speculations that 
filled the brain of Mrs. Gunning. 

**Who is that gentleman conversing with 
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Mr. Blewitt?** enquired JuKa of Mr. Tuffiidl, 
whilst she and Grace^ with their respecthre 
partners^ were standing together after Hiq ter- 
mination of the second quadrille* 

Of course the whole party looked in that 
direction. 

'M do not know. He must be a stranger 
here, for his appearance is too striking, once 
seen, to be soon forgotten,'' replied Mr. Tuff- 
nell. 

^^ Neither handsome, nor particularly well 
dressed,'' remarked Lord Langfield, Julia's 
partner, glancing at himself complacently in a 
large glass, fronting which he had taken bis 
station. 

'^ Neither an Adonis, nor a eoxcomh,*' ob«> 
served Lord Brotherton, with a, significant 
smile, being always ready .to quiz. hi» brother 
viscount, who thought good features and good 
dress, at least what he considered such, made a 
man and a g^tleman— mind, in his idea, being 
a superfluity in his composition* ^' I do not. 
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like your very handsome men ; they think only 
of their persons, or what others say of them ; 
and for their vanity !*-*but I will not disparage 
my own sex. There is a something very taking 
in this stranger; he is what you ladies call 
distinguSf with a very pleasing expression of 
countenance/^ 

^^ I admire your choice. Miss Trevyllian, and 
will learn hia name, birth, parentage, and edu* 
cation, that you may act accordingly/' said the 
good-natured Mr. Tuffnell, who liked what he 
compered a joke with young ladies. 

^^ Pray do not call him, my choice,'* said 
Julia, colounng ; ^^ I merely asked his name, 
under the idea that I had somewhere seen the 
face before, though I cannot remember where.'' 

^ I beg your pardon. Miss Trevyllian ; I 
only thought the prepossession might be mu* 
tual, as his eyes have never been off you and 
your sister since his entrance ; and I never saw 
admiration and delight more clearly depicted 
in any countenance. 
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" The Misses Trevyllian must be too well 
accustomed to the admiring gaze of strangers, 
to feel flattered by the circumstance, or think 
it worthy note ; the absence of such admiration 
could alone attract attention/' observed Lord 
Brotherton* 

** Ay, but all strangers are not like this one, 
whose manner of admiring is as striking as his 
whole appearance ; so I shall go and learn his 
name,'* replied Mr. Tuffnell, who, if he took a 
fancy into his head, was little inclined to give 
it up ; and who, moreover, had a great pleasure 
in introducing young gentlemen to young la- 
dies, boasting that he had had some share in 
half the matches in the county. 

" You look deadly pale, Grace. What is 
the reason ? Have you not recovered your 
fright in the shed ?'' asked Julia of her sister in 
a low voice, whilst the gentlemen were watching 
Mr. Tufihell, who had approached the stranger. 

'^ Oh, yes ! I am quite weiy cried Grace, 
starting at the question, whilst the crimson 
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blood rushed back to her cheek, tinging it with 
a far deeper dye than usual. 

'^ Julia was satisfied, and turned to converse 
with her partner. 

^' Here comes Tufinell with the stranger. I 
have never met him in town, and his air is not 
so much the air of a man of fashion as of a 
man of mind, who could give a tone to society 
rather than take it. His coat may be ill cut, 
though I do not see that it is ; but his head is 
well furnished, and altogether he is the most 
noble-looking person in the room — the one on 
whom my eye would fix were all ranged in a 
row. Mark that commanding brow ! — the fire 
of his dark eye — the play of his intellectual 
features — the manly grace of his every move- 
ment. No lady^s pink and white complexion 
— no finical coxcombry ; he knows himself to 
be a man, and feels the dignity of the cha- 
racter,'* observed Lord Brotherton, a few mi- 
nutes later, with a mischievous glance at Lord 
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Langfield^ for whose especifd annoyance he had 
uttered this tirade. 

^^ Dark, coarse, and on a large scale ; — some 
wandering poet, or begging painter ;~he has 
not 9X\ aristocratic air/' remarked Lord Lang- 
field, in a contemptuous tone; his flushed 
cheek showing how little he was pleased with 
the viscount's encomiums. 

^^ Allow me, Miss Trevyllian, to introduce an 
old friend, or rather a young friend of mincji 
though so altered since I saw him as a boy, 
that I did not reco^se him,'^ said Mr.^ Tuff- 
nell, presenting the stranger : — " Mr. Ernest 
Dudley/' 

Julia started, and coloiored with surprise ; 
Grace's cheek changed too, but with a deeper 
feeling, and a stronger show of confusion. She 
thought of his kindness, his extrejcae kindness, 
when they had parted at Elmwood Lodge; 
and she thought she reci^ised in him who 
stood before her, the person in the shed. Was 
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it Strange that she flushed, paled, and flashed 
again, at the suspicion ? How much of their 
conversation had he oyeiheard ? This was a 
point that she could not decide, and of which 
she dared not think ; for she was called on to 
tetum his greeting, and many eyes were on 
her. Some show of embarrassment she could 
not prevent; but it was scarcely more than 
Jufia% and not saffident to attract general 
observation. 

Passing JuHa with a graceful bow, and a 
smile which annoyed her, as it proved that the 
man was wiser than the boy, and that he was 
no longer the slave cff her charms, he ad- 
vanced to Grace, and taking her hand, which 
was half extended, half withdrawn, pressed it 
with friendly warmth. ^^ You must not regard 
me as a new acquaintance, though, so long a 
time having elapsed since we met, I thought it 
prudent to accept Mr. Tufihell^s offer of an 
introduction, fearing that, as he had forgotten 
me, you might have done the same ; that is. 
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forgotten my person^ I mean ; for I will not 
willingly yield the delightful belief that you 
have kept your promise of remembering our 
long conversation in Mr. Bradley^s study. 
Tou must confirm this hope/' he said^ every 
feature beaming with animation. ^' And yet/' 
he added^ with much feeling, ^^ it was a melan- 
choly subject on which we conversed; and 
since that period you have lost a valued friend, 
and I a much-loved parent. My iSather often 
spoke of you, rejoicing in your residence with 
Mrs. Parker, with whose character he was well 
acquainted. 

^^ To Mrs. Parker's affection I owe more than 
a whole life could repay ; and believe me, I 
still remember with gratitude your father's 
kindness — for kindness was then to me so 
strange a thing, that even a pitying look made 
an impression not to be effaced; and Mr. 
Dudley was one to inspire esteem," replied 
Grace Trevyllian, looking down to hide the 
tears that came into her eyes, or to avoid 
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meeting the gaze of the animated speaker^ un- 
certain as she was how much he had over heard 
of the moming^s conversation with her sister. 

** Thank you for this praise of my father ; it 
is very precious from you/' said Dudley^ in a 
low, earnest voice; then, changing his tone, 
he continued — ^^ But let us converse on gayer 
subjects — subjects more suited to this dazzling 
scene. Tell me how you liked Italy. I hoped 
to meet you at Naples, but you had left it the 
day before my arrivaL I wished so much to 
introduce you to my mother, who desired to 
know you.'* 

'^I should have been delighted with the 
introduction. I knew you were in Italy, but 
not that you had so soon succeeded us at 
Naples.'* 

*^ We had also nearly met at Florence, where 
the good old Signer Moreni spoke. in such 
raptures of his pupil that I was very anxious 
to renew our acquaintance.** 

^'Kind old man; I do believe he thought 
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me perfection, or that I should have been so 
if bom in Tuscany/^ replied the bluabing 
Grace. ^^ I must rqoice now that we did not 
meet^ since you were thus saved from disap- 
pointment; and I was enabled to retain my 
fancied perfection a little longer.^' 

'^ And I must regret that we did not meet, 
since my brightest visions would have been 
more than realised/^ repHed Ernest Dudley 
with a manner that forbade all doubt of his 
sincerity, 

" Probably your visions were not vary brit- 
liant ; I suspect the Signor Moreni found you 
a little sceptical/' said Grace with an arch 
smile,, recovering her 8elf*possession« 

^^ Will you promise me pardon if I plead 
guilty to the chaise?'' asked Ernest with a 
playfulness as graceful as her own, " 1 believ- 
ed you to be in mind and heart all that the 
enthusiastic Moreni so eloquently described, 
for such a description only flattered my pen* 
etration, which had formerly discovered talent 
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and goodness ; but I admit being unprepared 
to find such grace and loveliness. I am afraid 
this is a veiy rude speech, since it intimates 
that I did not always think you as fascinating 
in mind and person as at present. Will you 
forgive my scepticism ?*' 

*' Never doubt Grace^s forgiveness for any 
wrong, however great, if injuring herself alone ; 
she is still as simple minded and warm hearted 
as a child, though boasting now the form and 
fashion of a woman,*^ observed Julia Trevyllian, 
who, displeased at being thus slightingly passed 
over by the distinguished looking stranger, her 
old, yet young admirer, was desirous of joining 
in the conversation. 

'^May I really hope to find you thus for- 
giving?*' questioned Dudley with an earnest- 
ness that heightened the bloom on Grace's 
cheek. 

*^ There is no wrong to be forgiven. We all 
naturally, I do not say wisely, expect to meet 
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our friends the same as when we parted with 
them^ forgetting that time^ that great and most 
eflFective school-master^ is ever developing new 
powers, or changing old ones, without even the 
intervention of holy-days at Christmas, and 
midsummer/' 

^^ Then you expected to see me as when you 
saw me last, all legs and arms — supernumerary 
Umbs that seemed always in the way; — the 
dawning feeUngs of the man with the awkward 
manners of the boy ; — a mind so apt to wonder 
that the mouth took its character and was ever 
open, craving for the marvellous or perceiving 
it in the commonplace. Was it so ?*' 

" Having no reason to anticipate your pre- 
sence, I had no opportunity of imagining the 
form under which you would appear.'* 

"That is an evasive answer; and neither 
flattering as an evasion, nor as a truth, since it 
would intimate that I was too insignificant to 
have a place in your thoughts and anticipa- 
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tions; or that those anticipations were too 
unflattering to be avowed. Confess, fair lady, 
that I may absolve you." 

*^Tou cannot expect that I should admit 
myself an exception to the general rule ; sin- 
gularity is not befitting a woman, so you must 
believe that my anticipations of Mr. Ernest 
Dudley were as correct as his anticipations of 
Miss Grace TrevyUian/^ 

^^ I will take upon myself to pronounce, that 
the anticipations of both were equally wide of 
the truth — the transformation equally wonder- 
ful, '^ observed Julia, again joining in the con- 
versation. 

*^ Will you also pronounce that I have no 
more legs and arms than I should of right 
possess ? and that I use those limbs as a reason- 
able man should do ? " asked Ernest gaily, 
turning towards her with the same confusing 
smile which had accompanied his bow. 

" Yes, " answered Julia, too much embar- 
rassed by that smile to reply at greater length. 

VOL. IX. Ij 
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'^ Will you believe that I can show my ad- 
miration in a more civilised manner^ than by 
staring eyes and open mouth/' 

'^ Yes/' 

** Lastly, will you grant me your pardon for 
having addressed my maiden verses to your 
charms ? '^ 

" Readily, most readily ! come to me for 
a certificate of good behaviour/' answered 
Julia with one of her most fascinating smiles. 

*^ Thank you ; when I need your good ser- 
vices depend on my putting your kindness to 
the tesl/^ he replied with so much self prosession, 
such a consciousness of mental power, that 
Julia reddened with vexation to her fingers' ends. 

Not only had he cea»ed to be the slave of her 
• beauty: but he could defy and foil her ridicule. 
She could not jest more gaily on his for- 
mer gaucherie and folly, than he himself had 
done. Indescribing his youthful awkwardness he 
had used none of the expressions which she had 
employed in the morning ; and yet his manner 
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brought that conyersatioii to her mind. He 
was amply compensated for all her satirical 
remarks — he had piqued and annoyed her ; — 
he could not have been more completely aveng- 
ed. One whom she had deigned to notice 
regarded her with indifference^ if not contempt; 
whilst others sued and flattered^ he was coldly 
poUte, preferring to converse with another, far 
her inferior in personal attractions. 

^^ Shall we join the waltzers. Miss Trevyllian ; 
they have already taken several turns ?^^ ob- 
served. Lord Langfield, impatient of the atten- 
tion bestowed upon the stranger. 

" With pleasure/* answered Julia, compelling 
herself to greater gaiety. 

" Will you allow me the honor of leading you 
into the circle? ** asked Lord Brotherton ad- 
dressing Qrace. 

*^ Excuse me, my Lord : I never waltz/* 

^* That is you have not yet done so, this being 
your first ball, as your aijster tells me.** 
L 2 
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^^ I shall probably never waltz ; certainly not 
at present/^ 

^' I shall live on the hope of obtaining your 
hand later in the evening,'^ replied his lordship 
as he tinned away disappointed at his refusal ; 
but too clear sighted not toguessthatthemoment 
wasunpropitiousforhis suit. The conversation of 
Ernest Dudley had more charms for her than 
the most charming waltzes of Weippert or 
Collinet. 

^' How is kind-hearted Mr. Bradley?^* en- 
quired Ernest after the viscount had departed. 

^^ Quite well when I last heard ; I have not 
seen him for some months.^' 

" Then you really arc residing at Rolleston 
Court?'' 

^^ Such is my fate.*' 

^' Then most sincerely do I pity you, not 
having forgotten Mr. Rolleston's grim smile 
so much more terrific than any other man's 
frown; nor his critique on my verses," he 
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added gaily. ** I doubt if any vexation that 
the man can endure i^ill equal that moment^s 
misery to the boy; you were the only one 
who felt compassion for the poor poet. It was 
enough to make one vow never to put love in 
rhyme with dove. Have you soothed him into 
gentleness ? For you do not look as miserable 
as an inmate of Rolleston Court in my opinion 
should. I am claiming the privilege of an old 
friend, you find, and putting impertinent ques- 
tions; but do not suppose me actuated by 
mere curiosity ; believe that I feel the deepest 
interest in your welfare.*^ 

*^ I will believe it ; and answer frankly. My 
uncle declares that I have only half tamed him 
as yet ; and that his savage mood will break 
out afresh.^' 

^^ Does he talk playfully to you then ? and 
do you venture on playfulness with him?'^ 
asked her hearer in surprise. 

*^ Sometimes.^^ 
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^' Ay, only sometimes $ and then I suspect 
with doubt and tfembling. Is it not so ?** 

^^ I fear it is ; — ^yet he is kind — ^very kind." 

^^ But grim and awful at the same time. 
And are you to be his heiress, as I understand ?*^ 

** Not that I have heard ; and with all his 
kindness I do not feel so secure of his affection 
as to count on a permanent residence at Rol- 
leston Court. 1 came at a day^s notice — and I 
may leave it still more suddenly.^' 

^^ And yet you seem to prefer it to Elmwood 
Lodge." 

'^ Most decidedly.^' 

^ That is, you would rather be devoured at 
onoe by a lion, than stung to death by a wasp ; 
I approve of your taste.^^ 

^^ I am afraid, if not happy that the fault 
rests with me/' said Grace, though smiling at 
his simile. " There are few who can surpass 
my uncle in general information and powers of 
conversation; and a& his almoner I can dry 
many tears." 
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Indeed ! And yet you are not happy ; — 
there is still something for which you pine/' 

^^ Why should you say so ?^' asked Grace 
with quickness^ raising her eyes for one in-> 
stant to his; and then again looking on the 
ground. 

^^ Because you do not speak freely and franks 
ly of your uncle^ as you do of other persons. 
You say that you ought to be happy — ^you do 
not say that you are happy.'* 

^^ I fear I am very ungratefuV begaa 
Grace — 

^^ No, you are not — ^you cannot be ungrate- 
ful i" he said interrupting her« " This blame 
of yourself only confirms my suspicion. You 
are not happy ; — 'your warm heart is chilled — 
the very sensitiveness that makes you so heed- 
ful of the feelings of others renders you more 
keenly alive to every slight ;^the passing 
frown, the indifferent tone, that would be un- 
seen, unfelt by some, sink deeply on your 
mind; — what would simply wound another 
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harrows you. Confiding, and unselfish, you 
should live with those of the same temper ; 
not till then will the whole beauty and strength 
of your character be developed; not till then 
will you fully understand your own capacity 
for happiness. With Mr. Rolleston so stem — 
so un-sympathising ; — ^but I will say no more 
of him, lest you should attribute my censure 
to resentment for his critique on the poetry, 
and the Ptolemies ; nor will I play the courtier 
and assert that no sternness can withstand 
your influence, and that even your grim uncle 
must melt to love and charity beneath your 
fascination ; but I will say that I regret, deeply 
regret that you have not a home more worthy 
of your worth. Yet the expression of this re- 
gret is but breath wasted, since I cannot re* 
move the cause. I hoped to introduce you to 
my mother ; but the melancholy state of her 
health prevents even that at present. You 
may think my words only the common place 
words of politeness ; — and yet you should know 
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me better. As a man I may have acquired the 
conventional manners of .the world ; but still 
believe that the heart retains the honest warmth 
of earlier years." 

" I do believe it ;'' said Grace with touching 
earnestness. 

^' There is a friend of mine very anxious to 
be introduced to you. Miss Grace Trevyllian/* 
said Mr. Tuffnell approaching at the moment, 
and thus preventing all further reply or rejoin- 
der. ^^ He is young, jingle, good-looking, 
and—** 

" Stop, stop, Mr. Tuffnell ; his being a 
friend of yours is sufficient recommendation.*' 

^' Thank you ; then I will introduce him for 
the next dance/* 

^^ I believe I am engaged for that.** 

" And the succeeding one I hope to have 
the pleasure of your hand>" interposed Ernest 
Dudley. 

" Very well ; then I will tell him that he 
must wait j" and away went Mr. Tuffnell to 
h 5 
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satisfy his friend ; but l^fore those he quitted 
oould resume their conversatioQ they were 
joined by Julia and her partner.. 

^^ Do you despise^ or dislike dancing ?' 
questioned Julia gaily, resolved on compelling 
Ernest to converse. 

" That is. Miss Trevyllian, you would ask if 
I am philosopher or cynic ? To my sorrow not 
the first ; — to my joy not the last. I neither 
dislike nor despise dancing.^^ 

^ Yet you do not join the dancers.'^ 
" ^ hope to do so shortly ; but thef e are 
things preferable to quadrilles or waltzes." 

^^ I remember now ; you always took a great 
interest in historical subj«5ts." 

** Especially in the ^ Sayings and Doings/ 
of the thirteen Ptolemies," replied Ernest 
Dudley with the same smile which had twice 
before checked her powers of raillery. 

^^ Is all your admiration reserved for the 
ancients? Are you quite indifferent to the 
Sayings and Doings of the moderns ?^^ 
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" Far otherwise ; I derive great amusement 
and I trust some profit from my observations 
of those around me^ marking the changes 
Wrought in characters by time and circum- 
stances ; the open vanity of some — the hardly 
perceptible self-delusion of others ; the avowed 
purpose of the bold and frank — ^the veiled self- 
interest^ the exquisite tact of the more delicate 
and poUtic ; — ^the talked of generosity, and the 
acted selfishness. Oh ! there is much in this 
strange world to amuse. Miss Trevyllian ; but 
yet more to pain^ A moral Quixote woidd 
find fuU employment for his lance — gigantic 
Usts in which to exhibit his prowess^ aad 
giant errors against which to tilt in the outer 
world around him ; or in the inner world of 
his own heart ; — sins and vanities that it would 
take a whole life to subdue or expel.^^ 

" You take a gloomy view of huma^ nature 
Mr. Dudley/' observed Julia little pleased with 
his remarks. 
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^ Not so; I would far rather applaud than 
condemn^ having an especial taste for the 
beautiful/^ 

^ Moral, physical, or intellectual, to speak 
Very learnedly ? 

cc AH p 

*^ Then you, like the rest of the world, must 
be Miss TrevyUian^s slave,'^ observed Lord 
Langfield with a gallant bow to Julia. 

^ I was so once ; but Miss Trevyllian jested 
on my homage, and laughed at my verses* 
Now lover and poet may encounter anger, and 
have neither the less love nor the kss vanity, 
but neither lover nor poet can stand ridicule ; — 
its acid will eat away the strongest chain.'*^ 

Lord Langfield looked as puzzled as he felt : 
he could not understand young Dudley's so 
frankly admitting that his love and his lines 
had alike been laughed at; — a strong mind 
conscious of its powers, and completely ireed 
from its former delusions would- alone have 
ventured on such a humiliating confession.. 
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" But you were only a boy then ; and I 
behaved very ill,^ said Julia exeusingly. 

*^ The boy felt the ridicule more acutely than 
would the man ; it is weakness that gives point 
and power to the mocking jest. But do not 
accuse yourself of cruelty — it was the kindest 
tiung you could have done ; — ^it showed me my 
folly; and I hold myself your debtor for the 
act/' 

^ You must dance, Dudley, instead of talk- 
ing; the stewards will let no young men be 
idle,** said Mr, Tuflnell coming up in a bustle. 

^ Very right ! I will go and ask Miss Blewitt 
to honor me with her hand/' replied Ernest, 
walking away just as Grace's partner approached 
to claim her. 

A cloud came over Julia's brow; but she 
chased it away, and was more than usually 
lively throughout the quadrille, enchanting her 
partner, a dull, heavy youth, by her flattering 
attention to his stupid speeches* Grace was 
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her vis-d-vis as before; and at Grace^s side 
stood Ernest Dudley with Miss Blewitt, a plain 
dowdy looking girl, to whom he seetned very 
assiduous. 

And this was the partner he had sheeted in 
preference to Julia Trevyllian. for he was aware 
of her being disengaged, when he was desired 
by Mr. Tuffhell to join the dance ! That Mis» 
Blewitt was clever, and estimable, and her father 
an oldfriend, would have appeased Julians pique 
but little* H^ transcendant beauty had too 
often triumphed over worth and talent for her 
to submit in patience to their power;— accus- 
tomed to conquer, nothing less than absolute 
victory could content her. 

Not only did Dudley dance the succeeding 
quadrille with Grace, but he also sat beside her 
during the following waltz ; attended h&r into 
supper, and joined her again immediately on 
re-entering the ball-room. 

*^ I suppose I must not ask what you and 
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Mr. Dudley have been talkmg about/' remarked 
Julia to her sister as they passed out from 
supper. 

^^We talked of many things; Italy, the 
Bradleys, Rolleston Court, and — a thousand 
other subjects/^ 

^^ I concluded love had been the point in de- 
bate ; and so concluded others, judging from 
yoiu* earnest manner, and abundant blushing ; 
so I was prepared to retract all my morning's 
ridicule and admit my future brother-in-law to 
be presentable, though rather formal and severe; 
but you could soon cure him of that/' 

^^ Nonsense, Julia ; you know how much I 
dislike such jesting," said the blushing Grace, 
provoked at the contemptous manner in which 
she spoke of Dudley. 

^^ Well, Gracey, do not be angry : we cannot 
all see with the same eyes, which is very fortu- 
nate : what one values as a diamond, another 
despises as only a Bristol stone. Did you 
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know that the youth would be here to^ 
night?'' 

^^ I was not even aware of Mr. Dudley's 
being in England^ till I saw him^ if that is 
what you would enquire ; and I trust there was 
nothing so marked in our manner as to attract 
observation ; — not having met for years it was 
but natural that we should talk over the past/' 

^* Talk over the future too my dear if you like 
it ; I shall not annoy you with further questions. 
And here comes the accomplished historian, so 
I will leave you to profit by his learned discus- 
sions, and join my aunt." 

" Mrs Tufihell has had a return of her old 
spasms, and is anxious to reach home ; but fears 
you would object to leaving the ball so early,'' 
said Mrs. Gunning, addressing Grace some half 
an hour later, and thus breaking off an interesting 
conversation between her and Dudley. " I can- 
not leave Julia, and am sorry that my chariot is 
too small for three ; but you do not care about 
dancing I know; and Mrs. TufFnell will bQ 
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better At Marsfield^ the inn being too much 
crowded to afford her the requisite accommoda- 
tions/^ 

^^ I am very sony. Where is Mrs. Tuffiiell ? 
I will go to her directly/* answered Grace, 
who really regretted Mrs. Tuffnell's illness, that 
lady having won a place in her gratefid heart 
by her kind attentions. 

" You will find her on the sofa in the cloak- 
room. Her husband and two friends are with 
her, so I was only in the way : indeed my de- 
Ucate nerves ill fit me for such distressing scenes : 
I am trembling like an aspen now,*^ said Mrs. 
Gunning, turning to listen to Julians praises and 
indulge fi*esh hopes of her future greatness. 

" Mrs. Gunning at least is unchanged,** 
remarked Ernest Dudley, as he ofiered his arm 
to conduct Grace to the cloak-room* 

Mrs. Tufihell though really ill was unwilKng 
to take Grace from the ball at such an early 
hour; whilst her good-natured husband pro- 
posed sending back the carriage for his young 
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guest^ or persuading Mrs. Guimiiig that her 
chariot could for once convey three slight figures 
the distance of five miles; but his young guest 
put her veto on boUi these plans^ declaring that 
nothing should prevent her accompanying Mrs. 
TufiheU home. 

Her host and hostess regretted, and remon- 
strated; but Grace was resolute ; and they liked 
her the better for her resolution ; nor did Er- 
nest like her the less though he had anticipated 
much pleasure 6rom a prolonged conversation^ 
and flattered himself that this pleasurable an- 
ticipation was shared by the lady. 

^^ Changed in person^ but unchanged in heart ; 
ever thoughtful of others^ thoughtless of self/^ 
whispered Ernest Dudley as he put on her cloak. 

^^ I thought you boasted of retaining the 
honesty of boyhood — a tongue that could not 
flatter/^ repUed the blushing Grace as he drew 
her arm within his. 

" I do not flatter ;^^ was his brief reply ; — the 
tone said more than the word8« 
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^^ I hope We shall sodn meet again/^ stam* 
mered the shy heir of JoUiffe Courts as he^ 
assisted Grace into the carriage. 

^^ 1 tdll see y<m to-morrow/^ whispered Er- 
nest Dudley at the same moment, pressing her 
hand ere he resigned it. 

Julia fulfilled her promise of out-dancing the 
rustics; she lingered to the lafit with speech 
and looks as Hvely as at firsts showering smiles 
and flattering words on all around; but no 
sooner was she in the carriage^ to which she had 
been attended by Lord Brotherton^ than^ plead- 
ing fatigue^ she sank back in the corner^ paying 
no heed to Mrs« Gunning's comments on the 
marked admiration of her titled partners. Her 
lip curled^ and her eye flashed^ as her aunt built 
airy castles crowned with coronets : but the night 
was dark^ and her aunt saw it not — she did not 
clearly comprehend her neice^s character. That 
character was in many of its parts^ but not in 
all^ what she had made it; hitherto their views 
had coincided^ and they had acted in harmony: 
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but there was a spirit in Julia that if once stirred 
and provoked would only become the more re- 
solute from opposition. 

Ernest Dudley returned to the ball-room 
after Grace^s departure ; and he too remained 
till the conclusion of the last quadrille^ dancing 
with any one who stood in need of a partner ; 
but he danced not with Julia Trevyllian. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was late the next morning before Misis Tre* 
vyilian made her appearance in the drawing-* 
room at Marsfield. Grace would have visited 
her dressing-room ; but JuUa^ pleading a head^ 
ache, and the late, or rather early hour of her 
return had decHned receiving her* 

^^ I am afraid I was cross last night, dear 
Julia,*^ said Grace, feeling that her sister's greet- 
ing was not as cordial as it should have been. 

^^ Oh, no ; not at all. I was siQy and pro- 
voking,'* replied JuUa with indifference. 
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^^ I have been reproaching myself for my ill 
temper ; and that too when we shall part so 
soon — not to meet again perhaps for years/' 
continued Grace, though hurt at her sister's 
careless manner. 

" Ah, Gracey, you were always a simpleton, 
and always will be, I suppose — fretting yourself 
for nothing. I quite forget now, but I conclude 
you said nothing worse than I deserved ; and as 
for our meeting again, you must persuade Mr. 
Rolleston to bring you up to town. You created 
quite a sensation last night,'' said Julia, crossing 
as she concluded to a distant softi, with a hqlf- 
suppressed yawn, and settling herself among its 
cushions with a peevish majnier, which said 
" Let me alone." 

" And is this to be the end of a m^iog for 
which I have so sighed ?" thought Grace, bend- 
ing over some exotics to conceal her i^ars, 
^^ My uncle was right— Julia does not love me/' 

Poor Grace ! was her warm he^ thus ever 
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to be pained ?*^li«r best affections chilled end 
blighted? 

She had ordered the carriage at the latest 
moment that would allow of h^ reaching Rol- 
lestgn Court in time for dinner. 

Juha might be in a kinder mood when the 
instant of departure came ; so Grace dried her 
tears^ and talked to her friendly hostess^ who 
was sufficiently recovered to occupy an easy 
ehair by the drawing-room fire. 

Whether in delaying her return Grace had 
thought only of delaying her separation from 
Julia^ or whether the promised visits of her 
partners had any share in her decision^ she was 
not called on to confess — nor was the decision 
to rest with herself. 

<' The best laid schemes o* mice an' men 
Gang aft a^gly ;*' 

and so will the best laid schemes of women too ; 
in fact thdbr schemes are generally still more 
unfortunate than those of men and mice — ^whe- 
ther frt}m. a want of wisdom in their formation^ 
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or power in their execution^ we leave others to 
determine. 

Whilst Grace was listening, or deeming to 
listen^ with all polite attention to Mrs. Tuffiiell's 
account of her pet orphan school^ she heard the 
ringing of the hall hell succeeded by a slight 
bustle. The door opened — Grace's cheek glowed 
with a deeper rose^ and she looked on the 
ground. The servant announced Mr. Rolles- 
ton. Grace looked up^ — the glow passed from 
her cheeky and the next instant she was at her 
uncle's side, greeting him with such honest 
warmth as left no doubt of her sincerity. At 
that moment every selfish thought was extin- 
guished ; and she only remembered that Julia 
would be pleased at his presence, having been 
much piqued at his declining her visit. 

^^ Oh, uncle, this is an unexpected pleasure !'' 
exclaimed the delighted Grace, glancing at her 
sister, who was still cushioned on the sofa. 

^^ Tou look saucily triumphant, Grace, as if 
you fancied that I could not do without you, so 
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came to see that you were not run off with/* 
replied Mr. Rolleston^ kissing her cheek. 

He was evidently pleased at her warm greet* 
ing; but an accurate observer might have fancied 
that a desire to pique his eider niece had more 
influence on his demeanour than affection for 
his younger one. 

^^ 1 am deKghted to see you, and looking so 
remarkably well too, having been much annoyed 
at the idea of leaving the country without meet- 
ing you/^ said Mrs. Gunning* 

^^ I will not doubt you ; but you are too kind, 
too condescending, to a sour cynic — ^a grim old 
curmudgeon,*^ repHed Mr. Rolleston with a 
sneering smile, only half redeemed by a show of 
courtesy. 

^^ This is so kind of you ! it is such a time 
^ince I have seen you, my dear uncle V^ said 
Julia, greeting him with inimitable grace and a 
proper degree of respectful affection. 

^^ Not at all kind, Julia ! you rate my merits 

VOL. II. M 
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far too migbljr. I came 16 see tbat you did not 
corrupt aad cany off my i^pk Grace/' replied 
Mr. Rotte8to% dropping Ins niece'fi prbifered 
hand mtlMmt^ pressure. 

^^ 1 do not think Miss Grace TrevySiencotdd 
foe corrupted; though I am not ewe whether 
more than one may not wish to carry her off. 
She is the kindest and most thoughtful nuirse I 
ever had/' observed Mrs. Tufihell» 

*^ I beg your paidcm for not seeing you be- 
fore/' said Mr RoUeston^ shaking hands with 
his hostess with cordial frankness. 

No smile curled his lip as fie addressed her ; 
Mr. Rolleston could respect worth and single 
mindedness ; he rarely sneered at such, unless 
in a savage mood that could not be controlled. 

^^ You talk of nursing, my dear madam; I 
hope you are not ill." 

^^ I should rather say not well, a recurrence 
of my old spasms at the heart obliged me to 
leave the baU-room early; and your niece ^ 
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would kindly insist on accompanying me, though 
many showed great regret at her departure,'* 

^^ That I can vouch for," said her husband, 
who had entered the room whilst she was speak- 
ing. Lord Brotherton uttered^ thousand lamen- 
tations; and as for her other partners, young* 
JollifFe and Ernest Dudley, who handed her to 
the carrii^, I should not be surprised to hear 
that they had hanged themselves in despair, 
unless the hope of «eeing her to day enable 
them to endure her absence/* 

*^ I can calm your fears concerning Mr. 
Dudley, who was very gay and happy, dancing 
every dance*,*' observed Mrs. Gunning, to whom 
praises of any one but Julia were distasteful ; 
but more especially praise of her youngest niece 
in the presence of her uncle. 

Mr. Rolleston started slightly as his host 

named young JoHiffe and Ernest Dudley : — ^then 

looked at Grace, who turned away with a deep 

blush. Herpenetrationrenderedkeenerby along 

M 3 
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mtercourae with her uncle^ and taught by fear 
and experience to note the sHghtest change in 
his mood^ she saw^ what no other saw^ the pass- 
ing frown — she felt, what no other guessed — 
that he was angry — ^very angry. He might 
not vent his anger in words, for he never wil- 
hngly named the JoUiffes, and he might show 
no anger in manner, whilst in the presence of 
Mrs. Gunning and Julia ; but still that he was 
angry she could not doubt, though no one else 
perceived it, so cordial was his greeting of his 
host, so warm his praises of his niece. 

^^ Grace did very right in accompanying you 
home, my dear Mrs. Tuf&ell ; and I congratu- 
late you on having such, a clever nurse, she is a 
good child, always ready to pity the afflicted, 
and assist the suffering.^' 

Mr. Rolleston's manner made so near an 
approach to fondness that Mrs. Gunning could 
not repress all show of vexation ; whilst Mr. 
Tuffiiell observed that she had quite won the 
hearts of himself and his wife; and Grace ven- 
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tured a second glance at her uncle — ^but the 
glance was not satisfactory. 

^^ I hope you are come to stay some days with 
us, Rolleston/' said his hospitable host. 

^^ Thank you, I must return to-day ; you 
should think something of my having ridden 
over ten miles to see you and Mrs. TuflTnell, 
well knowing that I have not so done for years 
to any other neighbom*.^' 

" We do think a great deal of it ; but once 
here, at least stay for dinner.^* 

^^ Pray do, it is so long since we have met ; 
and I shall scarcely see any thing^ofyou other- 
wise,*' chimed in Mrs. Gunning, trying to hide 
all appearance of awe under an excess of warmth. 

** Do stay, uncle,'' pleaded Julia, urged to 
the entreaty by a look from her aunt. 

^* Positively you cannot go. Only join your 
persuasions to ours, my dear Miss Grace, and 
your uncle must yield/' observed Mrs. Tuff- 
nell. 
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'^ Do no such thing, Grace ; for I should be 
sorry to say you nay. You must not think me 
Tcry uncourteous and obstinate, my dear Mrs. 
Tuffiiell, for declining the kind invitation of 
yourself and my old firiendj but my lawyer is 
.to meet me at four on particular business, and 
half'past one is the very latest moment to which 
■I can linger/^ replied Mr. RoUeston in a tone so 
decided, that it precluded all further entreaties. 

^^ I wtQ say no more then, though this is a 
very shabby visit ; but suppose you leave your 
juBce with us, and return for her to-morrow or 
.next day,^^ said Mrs. TufihelL 
^^ I am positively afraid* You have more 
than half won Grace^s heart already, and were 
I to leave her here she would lose the whole 
and never return to Rolleston. What could I 
do without her after having been so long cheered 
by her presence! No, I shall be prudently 
obstinate, and order the carriage at once. Ring 
the bell, my dear Grace ; I suppose you can be 
ready iu time/^ 
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^^ Certainly^ uncle^^ pepEed his niece ; but 
there was no joy in her look or tone. 

The carriage was ordered; and this point 
being settled^ it pleased Mr. Rolleston to play 
courteous and friendly to the Tuffiiells^ taking 
.little notice of Mrs. Gunning or Julia^ though 
the former persisted in joining in the conversa- 
tion^ saying flatteruag things of Rolleston Court 
and itsowner^ to which he deigned no further 
reply than a smile of incredulity. 

GrQc^ again endeavoured to win her sister to 
more aJTection^ but only partiidly succeeded. 
Julia's answers were brief^ her manner careless; 
aj^ when; Grace was reqiijided by Mr. Rolles- 
ton that it yi9» time to put on her bonnet and 
^loak, Julia aUowed her to depart alone^ not- 
withstanding a whispered entreaty to the con- 
trary. 

^^ This has been such a short interview; but 
I shall hope to. see you agiun^ soon/' said Mrs. 
.Gunning, venturing to give Mr. Rolleston's 
hand a friendly shake. 
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'^ You are too good — too kind — ^my dear 
madam/' 

^ Perhaps you will visit town in the spring ; 
in which case I trust I shall see a great deal of 
you and Graee/^ 

** Perhaps I may. If I should^ tell Mr. 
Gunning, he shall have his revenge at chess ; 
and count on my claiming your assistance in 
settling Grace's dress for the drawing-room.** 

*^ Good bye, uncle !'* said Julia. 

." Is that all you say ? Will you not press 
me to visit town ? Do you not also wish to see 
me again ?'' 

'* Judging by to-day, my persuasions would 
be of no avail ; so I will not trouble you to 
listen to them,'' said his niece, annoyed at his 
contemptuous tone, 

^^ That answer shows more wisdom than I 
gave you credit for, my pretty niece ; so we 
will have a long talk when next we meet. If 
not afraid of a fit of the blues^i come over and 
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see how Grace and I get on/* said Mr. Rol- 
leston^ addressing his host and hostess. 

" You may depend on seeing us,'* answered 
both. 

" He gave me and Julia no such invitation," 
thought Mrs. Gunning. 

^^ Dear Julia ! if I have vexed you in any 
way, forgive me,** said poor Grace, embracing 
her sister. 

" I am not vexed, dear Grace ; do not think 
so ; but love me as well as ever,** replied Julia, 
shamed into greater warmth of manner by her 
sister's affectionate solicitude. 

^* I do — I will,** said Grace, scarcely able to 
restrain her tears. 

" What shall I say to your partners who 
were to ride over this morning?" asked Mr, 
Tuffnell, as he handed Grace to the carriage, 

*^ Nothing,** replied Grace abruptly. 

^^ I must say something, or they will shoot 
themselves in despair. I shall assure them that 
M 5 
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■you departed most tinwilKtigly — in fact were 
carried off j and that common gaUantryrequires 
them to follow you to Rolleston Court/^ 

" Ohj no/^ cried Grace with eagerness, and 
far more confusion than Mr. Tufihell's banter 
need have caused. 

^^ Your wife will be Jealous, and I shall be 
late for my lawyer, if you delay me by saying 
any more pretty things to my niece ; so hie 
you back to the drawing-room to appease your 
good lady,^' said Mr. Rolleston, putting his 
host aside ere he could make any further com- 
ment» 

^* That is a nice girl, and I hope she will get 
a husband worthy of her,^^ observed Mr. Tuff- 
nell as he re-entered the drawing-room. 

^' I agree with you ; and should like to see 
her married to Ernest Dudley, who seemed 
much struck with his fair partner,'* remarked 
his wife. ^^ He has been well brought up, and 
makes an excellent son, and attentive nurse to 
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a delicate and aervous mother. And the heiress 
pf Mr. Rolleston need not look for riches in 
her husband." 

^^ Is Grace really to be her uncle's heiress ?" 
asked Mrs. Gunning in a tone of dismay. 

^' There can be no doubt of it V' replied Mr. 
Tu£Qiell^ willing to puni»h that lady^ who was 
.no favorite of his^ for refusing Grace a seat in 
her chariot. 

Julia made no remark; but there was a 
slight contraction of her beautiful brow. 
. , And what were Mr. Bolleston and Grace 
Trevyllian saying all this time? Nothing. 
Were not they too employed in discussing 
those from whom they had just parted ? No ; 
their thoughts were not with those whom they 
had left behind.. Grace was looking out of the 
window next her^ and Mr. RoUeston was look- 
ing upon her, though her bonnet and averted 
head completely hid her countenance fr^m his 
observation. She might be weeping at her 
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late parting — she might be speculating on an 
expected meeting ;~even his penetration could 
not determine which. 

As the carriage turned out of the park^ a 
horseman might be seen advancing along a 
cross road at about the distance of a mile. 

Perhaps Grace thought she recognised this 
horseman — there is no accounting for the fan- 
cies of young ladies^ who set at defiance all 
rules of optics and mathematics ; — and per- 
haps she guessed correctly as to the identity 
of the coming horseman^ for those said young 
ladies are wonderful guessers ; but she had no 
means of judging whether she was so or not, 
for Rolleston Court lay in a contrary direction, 
and the cross road and the rider were soon lost 
to her view ; — ^yet it was full half an hour ere 
she turned from the window. 

*^ How came you to dance with young Jol- 
liflTe, and Ernest Dudley ?" asked Mr. Rolleston 
sternly, bending forward so as to catch a 
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glimpse of her fnce ; but only through her veil. 

"They were introduced by Mr. Tuffnell; 
and i was disengaged.^' 

^* Some young ladies are not so particular as 
to truth in a ball-room ; but think themselves 
justified in^ pleading an engagement^ though 
none may exist, to avoid an unpleasant 
partner.^' 

" I have been brought up to adhere to truth 
at all times, and in all places/' answered Oraoe 
mildly. 

^^ And under all ch^cumstances P 

" I hope so, uncle.*' 

" And I hope so too* Scruples to^ be re- 
spected must not be violated under any temp- 
tation.**" 

Grace blushed, bat made no reply. Mr. 
Rolleston had spoken harshly — ^he would have 
spoken still more harshly, but there was a 
something so mi and touching in his niece's 
look ; so subdued and pleading in her tone. 
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that he checked all further expression of dis- 
pleasure^ only saying with a sneer : — 

'^ If you hare done looking out of the \iria- 
•dow^ you may as well put it up ; for the air is 
cold and raw/' 

She drew up the glass with a trembling 
hand^ and not another word was spoken till 
they arrived at Rolleston Court. 

^^.You had better take some warm wine and 
water^ Grace ; you are shivering with the cold/* 
remarked her uncle as he assisted her from the 
carriage^ a ceremony he never omitted however 
much out of humour. 

^^ Thank you, uncle ; I am very cold, and 
will take your advice." 

If Mr. Rolleston's manner was not as kind 
as usual it was no longer harsh ; and his niece 
was grateful for his attention. 

When they met at dinner Grace's eyes were 
heavy with weepings but as she exerted herself 
to appear interested in her uncle's remarks he 
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made no comment on her evident depression, 
only bidding her, as she retired for the night, 
meet him with a brighter look on the morrow. 

Her looks were brighter on the morrow; 
they fell into the old routine, and three weeks 
passed without any allusion to the visit at 
Marsfield. 

" You are not well, Grace,^* said Mr, Rol- 
leston abruptly, as they were sitting together* 
" You are not happy ! You are getting paler 
and thinner, and are constantly restless or 
languid, t^ugh you endeavour to conceal both 
from me/* 

His niece started, and stammered out some- 
thing About being quite well — only a little 
head'^ache occasionally. She did not know how 
keenly her uncle had been watching her for the 
last three weeks ; for she had not been of late 
so mudi alive to every trifling change. 

" Never talk to me of a head-ache/' cried 
Mr. Rolleston impatiently ; ^^ I am not to be 
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deceived by a femmine excuse, that would not 
blind an idiot. You are not happy — not even 
contented, though you do not fret me with 
peevish complaints, or sharp replies; — ^you 
have not been th& same since your visit to 
Marsfield. I should not have sent you there. 
I thought Julia's heartlessness would disgust 
and cure you of all desire for her presence — 
all reliance on her affection, — and she did dis- 
gust you. WeH not disgust — I see you think 
it too harsh a term — we will soften it, and say 
she pained and disappointed you; but the 
same eyes that were opened to the faults of a 
sister were dazzled by the false glare of the 
world, and solitude now seems dreary. You 
saw only the splendours of society — ^you saw 
none of its hollowness ; — you only tasted its 
pleasures, you felt none of its pains ; — petted, 
caressed by your host and hostess ~ flattered 
by your partners, no wonder that you should 
find RoUeston Court, and your grim old uncle 
dull and disagreeable. Do not interrupt me— 
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make no professions of attachment ; — I do not 
blame you for following the impulse of your 
nature — ^your woman^s nature ; nor do I doubt 
your regard for me ; but still the fact remains 
the same. You have but sipped of the sweets 
of society, and would fain drink deeper, for- 
getting that it may have bitter dregs. The 
wish is unwise ;— but who lays aside a wish on 
account of its folly ? — a folly too of wbicK the 
young heart will not be convinced; you must 
drink of these dregs ere you will admit the 
bitterness of the draught. I held the cup to 
your lips and gave you the taste — ^it is but 
just therefore that I should gratify it. I can*- 
not take you to another hunt baU-^I cannot 
so far outrage my own feelings as to mix at 
present in general society ; but I gan provide 
you with companions of your own age and 
station. Should you like to become better 
acquaintei^ with the Misses Logan, Mra. 
Bolton's nieces ? Say simply yes, or no. I 
see by the changing expression of yourfeaturesj 
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that you have many thou^ts, and would fain 
use many words; but I am in na mood to play 
the listener. I am not displeased^ Grace^ for 
I see that you have not only struggled against 
the outward show of discontent ; . but also 
against the inward feelings and I seek your 
happiness not ixx mtgpty but in kindness^ so 
answer yes — or no." 

" Yes/^ replied Qraee^. after a iriQment^s he- 
sitation ; not that she had ^t that time any 
desire to be intimate with the Misses. Logan^ 
for she preferred being alon^ ; but she thought 
it would seem ungracious to decKn^; her uaele's 
offer> and hoped this intimacy might ovarcome 
his coldness to Mr. Bolton^ .and bring them 
more together; which she greatiy desired^ not 
only fit>m her high esteem of that gentleman's 
character, and gratitude for his interference in 
her fa&er^s behalf> but also because Mr. Rol- 
leston's reUgious opinions were such ai) pained 
her. 

He was a Christian in the eyes of the world ; 
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he beUeved^ that is^ he did not deny any^ of 
the great principles of Christianity; but if his 
mind admitted their truths his heart did not 
feel thrir power; these was bo aelf-ahaaeaient 
.before his God — no universal love for his fel- 
low^man ; — ^blinded by pride^ he never felt the 
need of a Saviour — never understood the cor- 
ruption of his own heart. 

" Very wdl, then, Grace ; you can go to the 
rectory this morning. Play pretty to the whole 
pmrty for yourself; and say to Mr. Bolton from 
me> that, thoi^h we have of late held little in* 
tercourse, I liave ever highly esteemed him> 
imd ^all feel pleasure ia promoting an inti- 
macy between you and his nieces. Were he 
and I to meet too often, I doubt if we should 
be better friends, as my determination on the 
subject of our difference remains the same ; but 
the young ladies I shall always be happy to 
see. Mr. Bolton will not ngeet these rather 
singular overtures; and thore is not another 
man in the world to whom I would so conde- 
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scend. We do not think alike on many points 
but I admire his Christian zeal^ and Christian 
charity, which are so rarely found united. — 
Perhaps it would be better if I wrote/* 

*^ Yes, do write ! '^ said Grace, earnestly. 
Mr. RoUeston did write, and, with the excep- 
tion of not desiring a freer intercourse with Mr. 
Bolton, the note was frank and friendly. 

«* There, Grace ; give this billet to Mr. Bol- 
ton, with one of your sweetest smiles, and 
assure his wife and her nieces that I am not 
quite such a grim monster as some believe me, 
and do not devour more than three people in a 
twelvemonth, instead of every one who comes 
in my way, as half the world asserts. Coax 
them to dine here to^^^y, to-morrow, or when 
you please ; and offer the carriage, or not, as 
you think expedient. That you will not be* 
eome so insepiprable from your young friends 
as to neglect yoiir old relation, I ^ink I may 
leave to your discretion.'^ 

^^ Say my affection and gratitude,^' said 
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Grace^ taking his hand. Mr. Rolleston turned 
away^ but not in displeasure, scorn, or cold- 
ness ; he was not so stem and un-sympathising 
as the world believed. 

The uncle's note, or the niece's smiles, were 
irresistible. Mr. Bolton was pleased with the 
frankness of the former, though its writer's 
pride and continued hostility to his nephew 
were still apparent , and the young ladies were 
won by the latter to dine at Rolleston Court on 
the succeeding day. 

Charlotte and Emma Logan — the one about 
thirty, and in delicate health; the other not 
more than twenty — had pleasing manners, with 
highly cultivated minds, and hearts the home 
of every kind and generous feeling. Being 
orphans, they had resided for the last three 
years with the Boltons, the quiet of the rectory 
suiting their scanty means, and the delicate 
state of the elder sister, who still possessed 
considerable personal attractions, though with- 
out the bloom of health ; whilst Emma was by 
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many thought more than pretty; but their 
greatest charm was their amiable dispositions, 
which imparted to their manners that gentie 
and winning courtesy which is so irresistible. 
Theirs were Christian tempers, and theirs the 
manner of the heart, not the mere conven- 
tionalisms of society. Without possessing 
brilliant talents, they were sensible and well- 
informed ; — without being first-rate musicians, 
they played and sang with taste and feeling. 

^* Now, fair ladies, will you bear witness to 
my being a very harmless person, and prove 
your own conviction of the truth, by dining 
with us again on Thursday ?" said Mr. Rol- 
leston to his guests, as they were taking leave. 

^^ With great pleasure,^^ replied Miss Logan. 

^^ And you — will you too venture V^ he added, 
addressing her younger sister. 

"Yes, notwithstanding you beat me so 
shamefully at chess," replied the lively Emma. 

Grace was delighted with the Logans, and 
the Logans were delighted with her; and this 
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mutual prepossession soon ripened into friend- 
ship. Few days passed that they did not meet> 
though Grace took care that these meetings 
should never interfere with Mr. Rolleston's 
habits and wishes, who always met Mrs. Bol- 
ton's nieces with cordiality. 
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CHAPTER X. 



*' Here is a valentine for you, Grace/' said 
her uncle, handing her a letter which he had 
just taken from the bag. 

** From dear Julia ! " cried his delighted 
niece, putting down her work, and looking at 
the direction. 

^^ Umph ! the first letter from dear Julia, 
if I mistake not,'' observed Mr. Rolleston, lay- 
ing a strong emphasis upon the dear* 

'*She is so much engaged — so much courted 
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and admired!^' said Grace^ in a deprecating 
tone. 

^^ You are a simpleton^ Orace ; and I am 
tired of repeating such a self-evident fact,** re- 
marked her uncle impatiently, as he broke the 
seal of a letter on business, the contents of which 
for a time completely absorbed his attention. 

Grace also broke the seal of her letter, and 
read a few lines, her look becoming every mo- 
ment more wild and eager; then the paper was 
crushed in her trembling hands, whilst even 
her lips became of a ghastly paleness, as she 
left the room with hurried but unequal steps, 
anxious to escape her uncle's eye, which she 
felt was on her. 

Mr. RoUeston's letter informed him that his 
immediate presence was required at a town 
between twenty and thirty miles off. He 
thought of Grace's deathly cheek, and paused 
a moment ; then ordered his carriage to be got 
ready as soon as possible. 

A quarter of an hour after, he knocked at 

VOL. II. N 
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his niece's dressang-room door^ but received no 
answer. Impatient and half angry^ he knocked 
again^ when Giace appeared^ with cloak^ bon- 
net^ and veil ; the latter down^ and its wearer 
standing with her back, to the light. 

** I am going to L on business^ and 

shall not return till late ; have you any thing 
to say to me before I go?** 

" Nothing/* replied Grace^ . a little hur- 
riedly. 

*^ Very well !" said Mr. RoUeston^ in a tone 
much better suited to ^^ Very bad !** then turn- 
ing back^ he asked still more abruptly than 
before> " Where are you going?** 

« To the school.** 

*^ Psha '/' muttered her uncle, with a very 
incredulous look% 

A few minutes later, Mr. fi^Ueston was on 

his way to L , but his niece dttd not go to 

the school; faint and ill, she sank on the sofa, 
and never left her room throughout the day; 
When her uncle inquired for her on his return. 
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he wms told that she had gone to bed with a 
slight cold. As his return had been delayed 
beyond .the usual time of rest he had no right 
to complain of this proceedii^, yet when he 
met her in the. morning his look was more 
keen than kind, though Grace observed it not^ 
as her eyes were bent upon the ground, 

'^Tou have a dreadful head-ache to-day, 
Grace/' remarked Mr. Bolleston, after watch- 
ing her for some time as she sat on the oppo« 
site side of the breakfast table, making a 
pretence of eating; but in reality scarcely 
swallowing a mouthful. 

*'Ye8, I have/' replied his niece, without 
observing that he spoke ironically. 

^' And I think it very likely that such head- 
aches will be frequent.^' 

** Very likely,'* repeated Grace with a slight 
shiver. 

After a short silence Mr. RoUeston spoke 
i^ain, but in more sincerity ; for he was both 
touched and alarmed at his niece's tone and 
N 3 
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manner^ which struck him at the moment as 
the tone and manner of one who saw nothing 
in the future worth caring or living for. 

'•You are ill, Grace." 

*' I am not very well, uncle." 
. '^ Not very well ! — you are very ill ! — your 
eyes are dull and hollow — there is no tint of 
colour in your cheeks ; and you have a livid 
ghastly look about the mouth. You do not 
even blush at my questions and scrutiny; 
and yet I never looked at you thus before, that 
your cheeks did not kindle into crimson, with, 
or without a cause.^^ 

"I have a cold and feel chilly; I always 
lose my colour and look ill when I have a 
cold,*' replied Grace, with a little cough, draw- 
ing her chair closer to the fire* 

^' A cold, and chilly ! Possets and gruel 
will do you no good,** muttered Mr. RoUeston. 

^^ It will go off in a day or two,** said his 
niece meekly. "Shall I give you some tea, 
uncle?*' 
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*^ No, give me your confidence/' cried Mr. 
RoUeston impatiently, pushing back his chair 
from the table. Paler Grace could not become ; 
but the quivering lip grew more livid, and the 
hands involuntarily clutched at the cloth for 
support. She would have spoken, but the 
words died away unuttered. 

'^Julia's letter has caused this; you have 
not been yourself since its arrival. Tell me—* 
what is the matter ?'' asked her uncle more 
kindly. 

*' Julia is ill 1 — ^unhappy P* faltered Grace. 

'^All the better; it may correct her vanity 
and selfishness. Has she lost a diamond ring, 
or a titled lover ? Or has she had the small* 
pox, and lost all her beauty ?'• 

Grace could not speak ; she felt choaking, 
and sank back with a shudder at the harsh 
reply. 

Her uncle saw her emotion, and resumed 
with a gentle kindness, which he had never 
before exhibited. 
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^'If I care not for Julians sufferings^ I care 
for yoursy Grace. Be candid : — tell me what 
haa occurred ; I would do much to make you 
happy.** 

" Happy !*' repeated Grace in a hollow tone 
that startled her uncle^ increasing his alarm 
and gentleness. 

^ Yes happy, my dear Grace ; say what you 
wish me to do> uid^ if anything in reason^ it 
ahril be done." 

^>^ Shall it? Will you promise this?" de- 
manded Grace with an almost frakitic eager- 
nes8> for the first time raising her eyes^ and 
fixing a wild gaze on his. 

*^ There are names that I will never hear/' 
observed Mr. RoUeston with greater sternness, 
•truck with her sudden energy.. 

" They shall not pass my lips.** 

** What then do you desire ?*' 

*^ Will you engage to grant my prayer ? I 
have made few requests.** 

*'I wish you had made more, Grace; I 
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should then have felt better assured of your 
affection.*' 

*^ Grant this— only this — ^and my gratitude 
shall be unbounded." 

^^ I will make no engagement ; yoUr requ^stid 
are not always wise^ and my compliance might 
not secure your happiness.*' 

** Happiness P' exclaimed his niece with sfc 
sudden contraction of the brow. " Oh yes ! it 
will secure their happiness/' she murmured in 
a softer tone. ' 

'* Their happiness ! What am I to under^ 
stand Grace ? You bare a strange^ wild look 
that shocks me." 

*^ Have I ? that should not be f muttered 
his niece as if reproving herself^ forgetflil of 
the presence of another. ^^ Julia has beeik 
very ill, and is very unhappy," she continued 
in a calmer tone ; *^ and as you say, I have not 
been myself since I read her letter ; but yott 
can set all to rights again, dear uncle. WiH 
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you?*^ she questioiied^ looking beseechingly 
into his face. 

'^ I have akeady said^ that to make you 
happy^ I will do any thing in reason ; but I 
■will make no further promise, till I hear your 
wishes. What of Julia V^ 

A crimson flush spread over his niece^s pallid 
cheek; and the muscles of the mouth were 
seen to work some moments ere she spoke ; 
but when she did speak. It was with calmness. 
^^ Julia is not as worldly as you think ; she is 
attached to one who is every way worthy of 
her regard, but who, having only a competence, 
and no rank, is rejected by Mrs. Gunning.^' 

^^ Is that all ? Julia in love, and fancies she 
can live on a boiled scrag of mutton V observed 
Mr. RoUeston, with a cynical smile, much re- 
lieved by the explanation^ 

*^That all! Is not that enough?^' ques- 
tioned poor Grace, who, in the fulness of her 
sisterly sympathy, was shocked at her uncle^s 
levity. 
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'^ Certainly not enough to make you look so 
miserable. Simpleton as you are^ you cannot 
believe that the flattered Julia^ the pupil of the 
GhmningS; could live upon boiled mutton, or 
will spoil her eyes by weeping, because she is 
not permitted to make the attempt. She will 
be cured by the vision of a coronet within the 
week.*' 

" Nay, uncle ; Julia has proved that she is 
not worldly, by fixing her affections upon one 
who has neither wealth nor title.*^ 

^^ The Gunnings might say that she has 
proved her folly by so doing. Depend upon 
it, that it is only a fancy founded on pique. 
He despised her power — she resolved to con- 
quer ; and she has conquered. The moon is 
at its full, and her head runs on cottages em* 
bowered in roses and woodbines — elegant sim- 
plicity, and delightful seclusion ; the moon 
will wane, and she will discover that cottages 
have draughts and smoky chimneys ^that re ses 
and woodbine harbour spiders and earwigs— 
N 5 
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that there is no elegance in the simplicity of a 
maid of all work — and that people are always 
sure to quarrel, and discover each other's faults, 
in delightful seclusion* Happy for her if she 
discover this before marriage, instead of after. 
You are looking very indignant, and thinking 
me a hard-hearted monster ; believe me, I am 
only speaking the plain truth. Julia is not like 
you — she is not capable of a lasting and un- 
sel&h attachment.'* 

** She is, dear uncle; — you wrong her! 
Even now,, she i$^ devotedly and un-selfishly 
attached.'^ 

^ Psha ! Grace, you are the most credulous 
of mortals ! You will be telling me next of 
the devoted and un-selfish attachment of a pea- 
cock or a butterfly, and think me worse than 
Bluebeard, because I da not weep. But I see 
you are distressed— so let us talk soberly; and 
I will try to be more romantic. How much has 
this favoured suitor V^ 

** Six hundred a year at present.^' 
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^^Atpi«sent! — but great expectations, — I 
understand. Poor lovers always have great 
expectations. Strange that this should not 
satisfy the unworldly Gunnings, who seek their 
niece's happiness, not her grandeur, and their 
own connection with rank ! So the despairing 
youth, I suppose, is talking of pistols and 
prussic acid,, whilst the despairing damsel, 
snatching up her pen, pours out her griefs 
into your sympathising bosom* What a very 
pretty romance P' 

" You have never been attached, uncle, or 
you could not thus cruelly sport with another's 
pangs.'' 

^^ How dare you, girl, speak thus to me !" 

Grace shrank from the terrific flashing of 
those glaring eyes. Mr* Rolleston marked the 
action and resumed his former tone. ^^ Did 
Julia bid you tell her love to me ? Did she 
expect me to assist her ?" 

^^ She hoped you might be induced to exert 
your influence with Mrs* Gunning." 
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^' Indeed P observed Mr. RoUeston with a 
mocking smile. ^^ A young lady of such great 
hopes should certainly be united with a young 
gentleman of such great expectations ! A sfden- 
did futurity ! But what influence have I with 
the Gunnings ?'' 

^^ They regard you with respect and defe- 
rence/* 

^^ That is they pretend regard and deference 
for the rich owner of RoUeston Court, under 
the idea that by so doing some of his wealth 
may fall to the share of their protegee. They 
would— I will not shock you by saying they do 
— show equal regard and deference to the Evil 
One, could they gain by such homage. They 
cannot understand me. Does Julia ask no- 
thing of me, but persuasion ? Does she not 
hint that her uncle has wealth, and to spare ?^* 

Grace was silent. She dared not utter a 
falsehood for her own sake, she dared not tell 
the truth for her sister's ;-^the tone of the 
questioner was far from encouraging. 
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** Shew me the letter^ Qracc.'^ 

^^ Pardon me^ dear uncle ; it was meant for 
no eje but mine; you would only laugh at 
expressions wrung from the writer by her bitter 
suflfering/^ 

" You do right not to show it. There is 
that in the lettev at which I should not laugh.; 
and you know it/^ said her uncle fixing a 
stern look on his niece^ who trembled beneath 
his scrutiny. ^^The reputed heiress of the 
Gunnings has written to the reputed heiress 
of Rolleston^ urging her by open entreaties 
and hinted reproaches to coax her grim uncle 
to give his eldest niece a marriage portion. 
Ha ! — ^it i& so ! I see it by your averted face 
and trembling frame^ you should play a bolder 
part since you think to turn me at your will. 
Mark me, girl !'* — he continued with increas- 
ing vehemence ; ^^ you are not the heiress of 
RoUeston yet ; — your name is not in my will. 
I am not a puppet to be moved by your hand ; 
— ^you may pull the wires, but 1 shall not 
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dance. I discarded the nephew whom I loved 
with a father's love— think you that the child 
of that nephew shall rule me at her pleasure ? 
I tell you nay ! I am not less stern, not less 
resolved than I was of old ; — 1 was deaf td 
the prayers of the weeping wife and mother — 
I will be equally obdurate to the prayers of 
her we&ping dau^ter. Count not on my 
death ! — watch not for every symptom of 
decaying strength ! — you will gain nothing 
thereby. This iron frame i& yet unsubdued — 
its intellect too keen to be tricked by a baby 
politicianu^' 

^^ If you believe me capable of trick — if you 
think I watch you with the grasping thoughts 
of avarice^ not with the anxious care of grateful 
affection : — if you ihiagine that I count on 
your deaths you cannot k)ve to look upon me, 
and I must be unworthy of a home beneath 
your roof. Let me go and seek an indepen- 
dence through those accomplishments which 
you have perfected 5 or send me back to thc^ 
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petty tyranny of Mrs. Bradley* If you only 
suspect this even^ let me go ; for I cannot 
remain in your presence whilst there is such a 
suspicion in your heart/' exclaimed his niece* 

" I do not suspect it, Grace/* replied Mr. 
RoUeston after a moment's pause, during 
which his searching look was on her. 

" Thank you for saying so/* observed his. 
niece with emotion, tears coming into the eyes 
where there had been none before. 

** I have done you wrong/* said her uncle 
kindly, touched by those tears and taking her 
hand, which was dry and burning. ^* You 
must not provoke me by pleading for Julia, 
who is false and selfish— the minion of vanity.'* 

^* You wrong her too, dear uncle. She may 
have been a little misled by the worldly 
maxims of my aunt ; but she is now under a 
better, purer influence; he whom she has 
chosen, is worthy of her choice, and she will 
henceforth be all we can desire.'* 

*^ 1 tell you, girl, that you will not see Julia 
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as she is. Were this poor lover whom you so 
kud perfect, he could not mould her to per* 
fection ; and I never fall in with these paragon 
young men; — but then I am peculiarly un- 
lucky. The beauty taught from her childhood 
to smile and flirt for a coronet will never do 
for a poor man's wife ; — she will pine for 
jewels, mirrored saloons, and the flatteries of 
the many, instead of being contented with 
small apartments, plain attire, and the sober 
sense of the one ; that is if he can have sober 
sense who has made such a choice." 

'^They are much attached^ and nothing 
will seem a hardship if not parted/' said Grace 
timidly. 

*^ Much attached, indeed ? nonsense ! He 
is dazzled by her beauty — she flattered by his 
homage, and rendered obstinate by opposition. 
The whole passion will be burned out in a 
month, and nothing remain but the dust and 
ashes of repentance.'* 

"You do not know him. He is not one to 
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be dazzled by beauty^ or changed by time," 
said Grace^ speaking with a grave earnestness, 
that surprised her hearer, whilst a blush came 
into her pallid cheek, and faded not away, but 
deepened and deepened, as she felt her uncTe^s 
eye upon her. 

^^ There is a something in aU tiiis^ that I do 
not understand," remarked Mr. RoUeston ; 
" you are making an idol of your sister's lover, 
instead of that sister herself as you were wont 
to do ; and wishing me to erect an altar to his 
worship; whilst your hand, but late so bund- 
ing, is now of an icy coldness. What is the 
meaning of all this 2^^ 

" I fear yo«r anger,^*' filtered Grace, with- 
drawing her hand, and looking most stedfastly 
upon the carpet* 

<^ You are a silly child, to be so frightened 
by my vehemence ; you ^ould be used to- it 
by this time> But I owe yois^ some reparation ; 
so tell me the name of this new idol, and I wSl 
see what can be done«^^ 
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Mr. RoUeston spoke with kindness, — ^yet his 
niece stood before him trembling, and speech** 
less ; her white lips quivering, buit no sound 
issuing forth. 

^^ Come, come, Grace! I am not such ^ a 
very tyrant, that you need shake as before a 
Nero. Tell me the young man's name, and I 
will try to be amiable.^' 

" Mr. Dudley," said his niece, in a voice so 
low as to be acaceely audible. 

*^ Dudley ! Ernest Dudley ! Do you mean 
him, child ?** questioned her unde, fiercely. 

" Yes,'* Altered the shrinking Grace. 

^^ So, this is your paragon I your piece of 
perfection I your new idol^ whom all must 
worship ! He who cannot be dazzled by 
beauty, or changed by time I And what do 
you know of him, that can warrant such an 
assertion ? You may well shrink and cower at 
the question! Qh, he buried a dead dog! 
and danced a quadrille with its mistress ! You 
have a wonderfully keen penetration. Miss 
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Grace Trevyllian ! And he^ the prosy son of a 
prosy father — ^both ahke objects of my con- 
tempt and dislike — aspires to my niece's hand ! 
— ^he shall not have it ) And you would plead 
foir this learned idiot ! — But you shall plead in 
vain! Name him not again! Had it been 
any other^ I might have been fooled into a 
weakness by your tears. Nay, weep not ) — 
faint not P he ooiitijiued; for Qrace had again 
become of a deathy paleness, and was shaking 
like an aspen, at this burst of passion* ^^ I am 
not to be . turned by woman*s arts. Let h&c 
marry him, and my — ^ 

^^ Stop ; stop ; in mercy, stop !'* exclaimed 
his niece; throwing herself at his feet, and 
raising her clasped hands and streaming eyes 
in passionate entreaty. ^' Do not condemn 
them to misery ! You bade me ask, and you 
would grant, if in your power. Qh ! do not 
then refuse me t You said that my happiness 
was dear to you ; — do not, by a denial, make 
me wretched. You won me to hope — to trust 
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in your kindness — Oh^ do not crush the hope 
and trust you raised !" 

^^ This is folly, Grace ! sheer folly ! Julia 
cares little for you/' said Mr. RoUeston, stamp- 
ing impatiently, but speaking with greater 
gentleness. " Forget all that has passed ; — I 
would not be harsh. Ask any thing else in 
reason ; but name this no more ; you cannot 
understand how the mere thought chafes my 
spirit.*' 

^^ Grant me this ! — only this ! I will ask 
nothing else/* pleaded the weeping girl. 

Mr. Rolleston, uttering an impatient psha ! 
would have turned away, but Grace dung to 
his knees and detained him. His brows wcore 
bent, but he did not speak — his niece too was 
silent ; but her low, and half smothered sobs 
were more eloquent than words. 

^'You have conquered, Grace; though 1 
despise myself for yielding,** said her uncle 
abruptly, raising the pleader. 

^^ Heaven bless you I** faltered Grace, as her 
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head sank on his shoulder. Her eyes had a 
wild and distressing glare^ which caused her 
uncle to be still more kind and soothing^ though 
inwardly vexed at what he considered her 
foolish idolatry of a sister not worthy her 
affection; and her still more foolish gratitude 
to a pedantic^ awkward boy. 

*^No more weeping, Grace; we must have 
smiles not tears at a bridal.'* 

Grace shuddered, murmuring some unintel- 
ligible words. 

" My dear child, you are like an icicle, and 
shivering with the cold,** he continued as he took 
her hand. *^ How will you ever pass through 
life if you thus give way to your feelings ? Let 
me ring for Sarah and Sal-volatile.** 

"Oh, no! I am better now — quite well,** 
said his niece checking her tears, and by a 
strong effort assuming composure. 

^^ And quite happy ?** questioned her uncle. 

"Of course!*' she replied with an averted 
face, withdrawing herself from his arms. "I 
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have been very silly/* she added in a deprecating 
tone^ trying to smile. 

^^ Silly enough,'* observed her uncle shocked 
at the painful attempt. It was evident that her 
frame was too delicate to endure strong emo- 
tions ; and that the sooner the subject under 
discussion was settled the better. 
I *^ Now, Grace, that you are a Kttle calmer, 
hear what I propose ; but I will do no more, «o 
spare yomrself and me further entreaties. 1 will 
make the six hundred a thousand, .on condition 
that they shall not be married for two years; 
and that both parties shall have perfect liberty 
to break off the engagement at any time within 
that period.** 

^^ So long,** murmured Grace. 

^^ Not a wOTd, or I retract. If their love be 
real, as you assert, surely it can stand the 
test of two short years? If <mly the false and 
flickering flame of vanity, as I suspect, better 
it should go out before their marriage than 
after. Had I not a great dislike to any conneo- 
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tioa with a Dudley^ Julia should many within 
two months, as a punislunent for the pain which 
she has occasioned you ; 9b it is, I shall not be 
called on for the four hundred a .year; the 
fancy will die away within six months. The 
universally admired JuUa Trevyllian will not 
long endure such an uncouth lover, as Ernest 
Dudley; though he should still celebrate her 
charms in vcrse/^ 

^'Mr. Dudley is mudi altered — ^you would 
be pleased with him now/' said Grace with l^e 
same gravity with which she had before de- 
fended him. 

^*I doubt it/^ replied her uncle with an 
ineredulous smile. ^^T^e glasses through 
which I view mankind are not of the same gay 
colours as yours. But let that pass ! I have 
yielded to please you> not from a belief in the 
wisdom of the step, and will write at once to 
Julia and Mrs. Gunning stating my intentions ; 
nelth^ wiU dispute my will, and you can send a 
letter at the same time, if you desire it. Now 
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go — write your letter; and then lie down till 
dinner ; you need rest and quiet to make you 
look like yourself again/^ he said^ kissing her 
pale cheek. 

"Thank you I thank youP^ exclaimed his 
niece^ throwing her arms roimd his neck by a 
sadden impulse, and then as abruptly quitting 
the room. 

It was the first time Grace had ever ventured to 
throw her arms roimd her uncle's neck ; but he 
was more struck with her manner than the act 
itself. Was she at length convinced of Julia's 
heartlessness, and therefore clung to him with 
more affection ? 

" Poor child ! she is too sensitive, and may 
have cause to rue the generosity of spirit that 
is her greatest charm; I must be careful of 
her/' thought Mr. Rolleston, whilst his cold, 
keen look for once was softened into sympathy. 
It was long since he had listened to the tones 
of genuine affection. And that passionate 
embrace ! — it stirred thoughts which had long 
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lain donnant; cdling up memories which he 
had hoped entombed for ever. 

Julia's letter had indeed pained her sister^ 
and the pain was not lessened as she read it 
again ere she began her answer. It was want- 
ing in delicacy and affection ; showing that self 
was the writer's idoL It ran as follows : — 

^^ My dear Grace, 

'^ I have been ill — ^very ill ; and am most 
wretched. You alone can make me happy. 
Do you remember your promise when I placed 
the ring on your finger at Elmwood Lodge ? 
I call on you now to redeem that pledge. I 
love and am loved by Ernest Dudley ; but he 
has only six hundred a year, till his mother's 
death, whose jointure is eight himdred more ; 
and neither my uncle nor aunt will hear of our 
union, or even engagement. What would a 
few hundreds be to Mr. Rolleston with his 
enormous wealth, whieh he cannot be said to 
enjoy ? And you — surely you who are to be 
his heiress can spare a little from your almost 
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boundless riches. You can influence my 
uncle — you can turn him as no other can* 
Though he may frown at first, he will yield to 
your entreaties^ if urged with a sister's affection. 
But the thought of being his heiress may have 
made you worldly — ^may have hardened your 
heart, against the playfellow of your childhood 
for whom you have so often professed a love 
beyond the love of most. You may think that a 
portion bestowed on me will be something taken 
from yourself. If so I have no hope ; but could 
you see my suffering, pity might overcome your 
fear of my unde^ and induce you to plead my 
cause. You know what Ernest is — I can never 
love another as I love him ; pride and vanity 
are hushed in his presence; and beneath his 
influence I strive to become worthy of his 
regard. And will you^ Grace, throw me back 
into the whirl of folly? or condemn me to wear 
away my life in hopes of fortune, which may 
never come? A word from Mr. Rolleston 
would win my aunt's consent to our engage- 
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ment. Ernest knows nothings and must know 
nothing of this application; even his anxiety 
for our union would not reconcile him to such 
an appeal* I scarcely know what I am writing 
— ^my temples throb^ and my heart beats so 
wildly# Kty and forgive me, if I have ever 
seemed unkind* I feel myself unworthy of 
your love, but remember that my happiness is 
in your hands* 

^^ Tour's most affectionately, 
^^ Julia Trbvyllian/* 

Grace read the letter through — she had read 
it often the day before ; her hands shook — she 
rested them on the table before her, and her 
face was bowed upon them* After a time she 
raised her head abruptly, threw the letter from 
her, and seizing a pen, wrote with the speed of 
one who feared lest her strength, mental or 
bodily, should fail before the completion of her 
task. These were the words she wrote : — 
o S 
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'• My dear Julia^ . 

^* ¥ou wronff me by doubting my aflfec- 

tion ; — my promise has been fulfilled. I have 

pleaded your cause iN'ith myuncle^ who will 

himself inform you of his kind intentions. I 

dared not ask for more ; — I am not Mr. Rol- 

leston^s heiress — my name is not in his will ; 

and^ though generous on most occasions^ this 

is the first request of any importance on which 

I have ventured. The report, that I can turn 

him as I will, is far from the truth ; and most 

distressing to me, most annoying to him. Had 

I wealth, you should understand how gladly I 

would share that wealth with you, how Httle 

I should prize it without the power of so doing. 

I need not say how sincerely I desire your 

happiness — that, at least, you cannot doubt. 

Assure Mr. Dudley that he has my warmest 

wishes for his future welfare ; and believe that 

at all times, and under all circumstances, I 

must ever be, 

" Yours most affectionately, 

^^ Gbacje Trevyllian. 
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" P. S.— Tell me that you are well and 
happy ! I will no&rrun the ri^k of being too 
late for the post by writing more, as I would 
save you all nee^ess suffering and anxiety/' 

When completed, Grace held the letter for 
some moments in her hand^-^she did not like 
it ; but she could not write another. If it 
seemed cold, Julia would be too much occu- 
pied with one far dearer, to heed or remark it ; 
— the letter must go as it was. She folded, 
sealed, directed it — then rang the bell for £arah 
to put it in the bag ; and as the servant left 
the room, she took Julia's note, and without 
looking again at its contents, thrust it into the 
fire, watching it consume with an unearthly, 
smile. The turquoise ring on her finger caught 
her eye — ^she tore it ofl* — ^replaced it with a sigh 
— drew down the blinds so as to exclude the 
light ; and throwing herself on the sofa, buried 
her face in the cushions. 

When Grace appeared at dinner she was not 
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quite herself; — it was impossible that all sign 
of the morning's agitation should have van- 
ished^ and she really had the cold of which she 
had spoken ; but as she conversed with cheer* 
fulness Mr. Holiest on was satisfied^ and showed 
more affection than usual. 

In due time^ answers arrived to the letters 
sent to town ; and Mr. Rolleston^ after reading 
those addressed to himself^ handed them over 
to his niece. 

^ Bead these^ Grace; I ask no comments; 
time will show who judged correctly, you, or I." 

Grace took the letters to her room, read 
them when no human eye was on her ; and in 
the evening returned them in silence, taking 
care not to meet her uncle's cynical smile. 

Mrs. Gunning's letter was all fawning and 
flattery, professing a readiness to oblige Mr. 
RoUeston, though her hopes and expectations 
had been widely different. Julia's was all gra- 
titude and affection; yet that gratitude and 
affection seemed forced ; not the natural pro- 
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duction of a lich^ generous soil ; but a plant of 
artificial culture. She spoke of Dudley but 
once^ as partaking of her grateful feelings ; and 
as Mr. RoUeston had only named him when 
compelled^ and then without any expression of 
esteem or approbation^ perhaps this was all that 
could be expected^ or was^ fitting. Julia's letter 
to Grace was short ; but fuU of thanks^ and apo- 
logies for having doubted her affection^ with a 
message from Ernest returning her good 
wishes ; but there was not one word touching 
the pleasure of meeting — not a hinted hope 
that she should hereafter be able to offer her 
a home — no bright anticipations of the future 
— ^no loving praise of the object of her regard. 
If she thought her lover more than mortal^ 
as most young ladies do-«wisely or unwisely 
we say not, — there was no record of this belief 
in her letter. It was as sober a missive as 
though her aunt had over-looked it. 

Grace did not like the letter; she did not 
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know why, or she did know why, but did not 
say* Had she caught from her uncle some of 
his cynical humour ? Manners and opinions 
are in some instances as infectious as the 
hooping cough or the scarletina* 
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CHAPTER XL 



*^ An April day, and an April face ; sunshine 

and rain without — tears and smiles within ; — 

a beautiful harmony, or a beautiful variety 

some might exclaim ; but I would dispense 

with the rain and the tears. What means all 

this ?^ said Mr. Rolleston, addressing his 

niece as she sat at a window, looking much as 

he had described ; the bonnet which she had 

just taken off having fallen on the ground. 

" I did not perceive your entrance,** replied 

the startled Grace, 
o 5 
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'' I see that; but again I ask^^hat is the 
meaning of this April face ? Are you pleased^ 
or displeased ? — happy, or unhappy? 

*' Each and all, dear uncle. Doctor F — has 
just seen Charlotte, and strongly recommends 
her immediate departure for Italy. He hopes 
her lungs are not yet affected — ^but >i^ill not 
speak positively. A friend of Mr. Bolton's 
will take his duty for three months ; and the 
whole party set off to-morrow week.^' 

"I am sorry to hear this, for the Logans 
are amiable, welUitoformed young women. 
Will they remain long abroad ?*^ 

^*The Boltons will return at the end of three 
months ; but Charlotte and !^ma will remain 
in Italy with an old friend of their mother's 
now there, should the climate agree with the 
invalid.'* 

*^ Here is cause for: your tears, Grace ; now 
for the source of your smiles.^^ 

*' An accession of fortune,, which will enable 
them to procure every possible comfort ajxd 
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luxury for the sufferer. By the recent death 
of a cousin^ scarcely older than themselves^ 
without children^ Charlotte and Emma come 
into possession of forty thousand pounds a 
piece." 

'^ I am heartily glad to hear it ; and so I 
shall tell them, for I can sometimes rejoice in 
the good fortune of others^ grim as I am. You 
will feel dull without them ; so we will set off 
for town the day after their departure.** 

" To town ? Oh no, dear uncle ; I shall not 
be dull." 

** I know better ; besides, you have not been 
well since you had that severe cold in Feb- 
ruary; you have a constant cough with an 
occasional flushing, and succeeding languor, 
that I do not like. I shall take you to London 
for change and ^vice." 

^^ Indeed, indeed! dear uncle, I am quite 
well, and require neither.** 

'' Indeed, indeed ! dear niece, I am of 
another opinion ; so for once I shall have my 
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own way, and we set off on Thursday week. 
You must long to see dear Julia, and listen to 
the enthusiastic encomiums of her lover, wliieh 
she has not found time to write. Say nothing 
against my plan, for I am resolved.'^ 

Grace saw this, and was silent. 

All took place as Mr. Bolleston had ar- 
ranged; and one fine morning towards the 
dose of April his youngest niece was ushered 
into Mrs. Gunning's drawing-room. She was 
looking thin and ill, as her uncle had said; 
but ascending the stairs, or the idea of meeting 
her sister, had called up one of those occasional 
flushings, which^ if they sometimes hide the 
ravages of sickness, are in themselves alarming. 

When she entered the room Mrs. Gunning 
was playing the a3siduoi:is to a lady of high 
rank and fashion ; Julia was conversing — the 
ill-natured might have said coquetting — ^with 
Lord Brotherton ; whilst Ernest Dudley sat. 
at a table apart, writing, or professing to. 
write. 
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**My dear Grace! this really is unex- 
pected !^ exclaimed Julia, greeting her sister^ 
as that sister thought^ with less warmth than 
confusion. ** When did yoo arrive ? and why 
did not you let me know of your intention ?^ 

^ We only arrived last night f aini my uncle 
forbade my writing*" 

'^ Is Mr. Bollestoo here ? If Mr. Ghmning 
had known it he would have called this morn- 
ing,^' exclaimed his lady. I am delighted to 
see you, and shall be very hiqypy to become 
your chaperon, and present you at court.^ 

" Thank you/' said Gbace with aquiet smile, 
contrasting Mrs. Gunning's present courtesy 
with her conduct at the hunt ball. ^ I am 
much obliged by your offer to chaperon a poor 
country girl like myself; but if allowed to 
follow my own inclination I shall mix little in 
society. My uncle> thinking I looked ill^insiisted 
on bringing me to town for medical advice." 

** I am sorry to hear that," were Mrs. Gun- 
nings words — but not her thoughts* 
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**Let me be your physician/^ said Lord 
Brotherton. " You have been moped at Hol- 
leston ; a few balls and operas^ with breakfasts 
and routs^ will soon restore you to perfect 
health/^ 

** You do not know the patient for whom you 
prescribe^ my lord; and therefore prescribe 
unwise]^. Miss Grace Trevyllian has a healthy 
mind that requires not the excitement of flirting 
and dissipation; but lives on simpler^ purer 
food;*' observed Ernest Dudley, who had merely 
bowed to Grace on her first entrance, glancing 
at Julia as he spoke, whose cheek flushed slightly 
at his words. 

'^ Pooh, Dudley ! you are of ^the old school — 
antiquated — superseded. Who talks of simple 
and pure condiments in these enlightened days ? 
With such advice, given with such a face, you 
will never succeed.. listen to me ! — give up 
practice, and leave the field to others ; — your 
day is past ^ replied Lord Brotherton with a 
look of triumphant mischief, amounting to 
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malice. ^^ I shall carry every thing before me 
Miss Trevyllian, shall I not?*' he continued, 
turning to Julia. 

^^Undoubtedly! Grave faces and long ser- 
mons never succeed; and never deserve to 
succeed/' replied Julia with a bitterness of tone, 
that hinted a chance of the enactment of 
^^ Lovers' quarrels ;" whether for the amusement 
of the public, or only to the pain of the actors, 
remained to be seen. 

^' DijOTerent diseases require different remedies ; 
some must be treated with greater gravity than 
others ; and the desperate state of the patient 
may justify an elongated face," said Ernest 
pointedly. 

*^Ah! there we. are at variance again," 
observed Lord Brotherton evidently enjoying 
and endeavouring to increase the brouiUerie 
between the lovers. '^ No long faces for me ! 
I am for the St. John Long system : — counter 
irritation, and the certainty of success, dwelling 
on the features, if not in the heart. And you 
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side with me Miss Grace TVevylKan, I am sure/' 
"Pardon me, my lord; you are, in my 
opinion, neither a wise nor a safe physician; 
you would create irritation instead of allaying 
it ; and care little for the welfare of your patient 
in comparison with your own pleasure and 
profit." 

" Oh ! you are of the old school too, I see ;" 
observed the Viscount, piqued at her rebuke, 
and resolved on revenge. "You had better 
take Dudley as your partner, and your fair 
sister and myself will set up against you. We 
ean discuss terms tc-»morrow ; till then, farewell,'* 
added his lordship departing with a graceful 
bow, and a malicious smile, satisfied with the 
confusion he had caused. 

Neither of the three ventured to look at the 
other; a)id an awkward silence succeeded, 
which was broken by Mrs* Gunning asking 
Grace and her uncle to dine with her the fol- 
lowing day, to which Grace replied that she 
had no doubt Mr.. RoUeston would accept hev 
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kind invitation, of which she would inform him. 

Grace would not have answered so boldly for 
her uncle^s intentions, had he not said in the 
morning, to her great surprise, *^ If the Gun- 
nings ask us to dine we must go/' 

**Now I think of it, Julia, we had better 
deliver our invitation in person; we owe so 
much to Mr. RoUeston, and to you too^ my 
dear child,'' said Mrs. Gunning looking very 
affectionately at Grace, who repUed abruptly. 

^* Julia owes me nothing." 

^' Will you go with us, Dudley ?" asked Mrs, 
Gunning ; but her invitation was not cordial. 

^^No," said Dudley starting up. ^ I might 
not be a welcome guest to Mr. Rolleston ; I 
may leave my card in the course of the day.'' 

"We diaU see you to-morrow at dinn^, I 
suppose," observed his hostess indifferently. 

"I am not certain of that," replied Ernest with 
a kindling eye. 

" You can teH JuHa when you ride with her 
in the morning, that we may reserve a place for 
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you/^ remarked Mrs. Gunning with her former 
careless manner^ a mamier very galling when 
compared with her empressement towards Lord 
Brotherton. 

'^Your niece has declined riding with me 
to-morrow/' he answered proudly. 

^'Tou and Julia must settle that between 
you; I know nothing of lovers^ quarrels— they 
are too romantic for me. Orafy send word in 
the morning whether you dine here or not.'' 

'^ Julia/' said Dudley^ approaching his lady- 
love, who was trying to look very proud and 
dignified, but who was really looking vexed and 
embarrassed ; '^ do you wish me to dine here to^ 
morrow ?*' 

" Pray do as you please/* she replied going 
on with her work. 

Ernest stood before her for some moments in 
silence, then turned away with a haughty step. 

'^ Do come !'' said Grace in a low voice as he 
was taking his leave. Mr. Rolleston wishes to 
be introduced, and Julia will regret your 
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absence* You must allow one so beautiful^ so 
petted to show her power a little now and 
then/^ 

'' She who truly loves desires no homage but 
from one ; and seeks no power but the making 
that one happy j" replied Ernest warmly. 

*^ But Julia is not — ^"began Grace timidly. 

^'Like you. Would to heaven that she 
were ; I will come to-morrow ; but I am not to 
be fooled with^ and this she must learn. Good 
bye ; — I feel your kindness.'^ 

'^ Dudley has too much pride for a poor man^ 
it does not become him/' remarked Mrs. Gun* 
ning as the door closed behind her guest^ whq 
to tell the truth did not appear particularly 
humble at the moment of his exit. ^^ Were he; 
a duke that lordly mien might suit him ; but 
as a poor nobody it is almost ridiculous. Talking 
of poverty^ with what wit and humour Lord 
Brotherton described the menace of his fashi<m- 
able cousin^ who would persist in marrying, 
for love. It was quite a picture — I have the 
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whole scene before me now. The only servant 
in waiting, with bare arms, a red face, and a 
dirty cap; a table-cloth of a week's wear — 
steel forks — black-handled knives — a scrag of 
mutton at one end, a Saturday pie at the other, 
with underdone turnips to the right, and un- 
mashed potatoes to the left ; — ^no pudding ; — 
six shabby apples, and three over-ripe medlars 
for dessert, with carrot, and parsnip wine. 
The gentleman^s coat out at elbows, the lady's 
gown made after the fashion of Mrs. Noah's. 
And this no fancy piece, but what he saw in 
an unexpected visit. His description was ex- 
cellent ! — ^was it not ?" 

^* Yes, very good !'^ replied her niece, forcing 
a faint laugh. 

" I am sorry you did not hear it, Grace ; 
you would have been as much amused as your 
sister ; Lord Brotherton has so much wit.** 

^' And so little feeling, or consideration for 
others,'* remarked Grace, indignantly. 

Mrs. Gunning opened her eyes; but not 
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deeming it expedient to reprove the heiress of 
Rolleston Courts merely observed in a depre- 
cating tone — ^^ Oh ! we must not expect a rich 
young viscount to be so very scrupulous ; men 
will amuse themselves when ridiculous things 
fall in their way ; and it is very ridiculous to 
see a beautiful girl^ moving in the first circles 
— accustomed to every luxury — the object of 
general admiration — burying herself in the 
country with a poor man^ who can give her no 
more dainty food than love and a scrag of 
mutton. It is quite throwing herself away^ 
and the nonsense girls talk uow-a-days about 
affection is silly and indelicate. But it is 
growing latCj Julia^ my love^ and we had better 
get ready to accompany dear Grace to your 
generous imcle's.*' 

"May 1 assist at your toilet, Julia?" asked 
her sister. 

" I am more than half afraid to say — yes/' 
replied Julia, attempting a playfulness which 
for once ill became her. *^You look very 
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cruelly inclined. If you should scold and put 
me in the comer.'* 

^^I will hope that you do not deserve it^ dear 
Julia; but what does the very dread of a tStC" 
d-tite say on the subject?*' 

** Oh ! stop, stop, for pity's sake ! most 
sober Grace ; I have had enough of sermons 
and long faces for one morning." 

"Undeserved, dear Julia?" 

" Nonsense ! The lover should not play the 
tyrant, whatever the husband may attempt 
to do." 

"Tyrant? Ah Julia! had you seen his 
look when you answered him so unkindly, you 
would never again have called him tyrant; 
there was far more of regret than anger in its 
expression." 

I dare say it was very touching, and I dare 
say I have been very naughty, but I have not 
been used to reproach, particularly from a 
lover, who should think all I do— ^is wisest, 
virtuoustest, discretest, best,' I have no idea 
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of his coming to me with a long grave face 
and saying — ^madam you are mine^ and I 
insist on your wearing a face as long and 
grave as my own^ and smiling on no one else. 
I will not lead the life of a nun to please a 
jealous lover; — he should have more confi- 
dence in my affection/' 

*^ Oh Julia^ Julia 1 do not throw away the 
happiness within your reach," exclaimed her 
sister earnestly, placing her hand on her arm 
to prevent her leaving the room. ^ Do not 
wound or alienate a noble heart that truly 
loves you, for the idle flatteries of one so far 
beneath him ; one whose wit may amuse, but 
on whose principles you cannot rely. You 
are not happy in this estrangement/' 

" Happy ? Oh, no not happy V^ cried Julia 
throwing her arms round her sister's neck, and 
bursting into tears; the emotion which she 
had so long struggled to suppress forcing its 
way against her will. '^ Not happy. But 
what can i do? Ernest is no favorite with 
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my aunt and uncle^ who are continually paint- 
ing the evils of poverty ; and then he is so 
proud^ so vexed, if I converse with another/^ 

•^ This is nothing new Julia you were aware 
from the first that Mr. Dudley could not be a 
favorite with your aunt and uncle ; and you 
should have considered the evils of poverty 
before, if a thousand a year can be considered 
poverty. Is it conversing only with others 
that frets him ? Did you not take part with 
Lord Brotherton, and that for the sole purpose 
of piquing him ?^' 

*^ I confess I was very naughty, Gracey. 
Will that content you ?'* 

^^ Not quite, dear Julia ; you must confess 
the same to him, and promise to be good for 
the future/' 

" That will I not,*' exclaimed Julia proudly, 
withdrawing herself from her arms, and stand- 
ing before her with flashing eyes. " I will not 
so lower my woman^s dignity .'' 

^^ A woman^s dignity consists in doing what 
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is rlgbt ; not in refusing to confess her error^ 
when she has done wrong.** 

'^ But I have done no fiuch heinous wrong ; 
I did but listen to a few compliments, which 
were my due. My pride will not |hus bend/' 

^ Ah, Julia, you do not love, or you would 
feel no pride to him, but only for him. If he 
were all to you then you would feel that every 
compliment you heard with willing ears from 
others, sullied the purity of your regard, and 
was a breach of midden truth.^ 

^' You were always romantic, Grace ; I have 
been brought up in another school f^ observed 
her sister pettishly, yet half ashamed of her 
petulance. " I will not submit to his caprice.** 

^^ Take care that you do not forfeit his 
esteem." 

*^ You would have n^ become lus slave.** 

" I would prove you worthy of becoming 
his friend.*' 

^^ Friend ! men do not seek for friends in 
their wives.** 

VOL. II. ^ 
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^ Better if they found them^ Julia.*' 

^^ No^ no ! I wiU pique him into a more 
lover-like mood; or smile him out of his 
wrath ; — ^he cannot resist my smiles^ and that 
will be a triumph/' 

*' Unworthy of Julia Trevyllian. No tem- 
porary and ungenerous triumph can repay the 
loss of your own esteem — the loss of his/' 

^ Dear me^ Grace^ you talk like a matron $ 
some respectable old lady of seventy. Whence 
did you learn all this wisdom ?** 

^^ From anxiety for a sister's happiness." 

Julia was touched. 

^^Ah, Gracey, you were always a good 
affectionate child ; and now I do believe you 
are a wise woman ; but Were I to say to this 
stately and exigeant lover of mine :" — 

'< I am sorry that erer I should^ 
Be naughty and give you a pain ; 
I hope I shall learn to be good, 
And so never vex you again.'* 

he would presume on my confession^ and 
become a most intolerable tyrant." 
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^^YfiVL wrong him by the supposition Julia; 

he is too noble and too generous to play the 

tyrant; his attachment would become more 

deep, more tender/' 
^^ You are very eloquent^ and I ought to be 

convinced; but to me it appears that such a 

course would be bold and forward — quite 

unmaidenly." 
'^Is it more maidenly to encourage the 

attentions of one when your hand is pledged 
to another ?'' asked Grace colouring at her 
comment. ^^ Is it more bold and forward to 

say in words to the one — ^ I have erred' — than 
to say in manner to the many — ^I am beautiful 
and expect your worship V You have accepted 
from him the most costly gift that man has to 
bestow, his disinterested regard; he has placed 
his happiness in your keeping. Will you be 
ungenerous, and to please a paltry pride hazard 
the happiness, which you should guard though 
at the cost of life itself ? His peace should be 
more dear to you than aught on earth beside.** 
p 3 
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^^ Why, Grace, you are positively beantifiil 
at this moment, notwithstanding a contraction 
on that lofty brow. What a noble bearing ! 
and what passionate eloquence! There is a 
something almost dazzling about you at this 
instant — a something beyond my comprehen- 
sion; not absolute beauty, perhaps; but 
something above it — more touching — more 
irresistible. You may be talking nonsense — 
I believe some would consider you too simple 
for this world; but there is a power, a majesty 
about you that subdues my pride ; so I will 
confess my sins to Ernest when we next meet/' 

^^ Write the confession at once; save him 
from all further pain/' 

^' So be it then." 

"May you be happy, Julia," said Grace 
with deep emotion, turning away to conceal 
the tears which softened the lustre of her dark 
eyes. 

*' But stop, Grace ; 1 do not know what 
to say/' 
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*^ Say what your heart dictates, Julia/' 

^^ That will never do ; my heart is not like 
yours. What excuse 6an I make for writing ?'^ 

^^Make none; the simple truth is always 
the best," 

"There — I cannot compose a note — ^it is 
quite beyond me!^^ exclaimed the impatient 
Julia, throwing down her pen in despair. " I 
am not in the habit of saying — ^^I have been 
in the wrong*, so positively if you will not 
dictate, I will not write. It is of no use to 
argue ; dictate, or I leave the room and send 
no note.'' 

Grace knew her sister too well to doubt her 
carrying this threat into execution ; the only 
chance of healing the breach between the 
lovers was to comply. 

"This is nonsense, Julia; but if it must be 
so it must,'' said Grace taking a station behind 
her sister's chair, and beginning to dictate after 
a moment's hesitation. 

"I fear I was wayward, and unkind to-day — ^" 
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^^What then^ I am not to begin 'Dear 
Ernest^ as usual,'' cried Julia toniing round 
and looking archly into her sister's fiice. 

** Of course,** said Grace quickly ; ^^begin 
as you generally begin.^ 

^ Oh, very well ! now then go on.** 

^'I fear I was wayward and unkind 
to-day. Forgive me ; and believe that I shall 
not so pain you again. Dine here to-morrow, 
if only to prove that you have pardoned, 

« Tour's, 
^ Julia Tbbvyllian.'* 

^ There it is done ! and I am all the 
happier,*' said Julia as the servant to whom she 
had given the note quitted the apartment. 
'< I should never have dreamt of such a short, 
simple epistle, but was afraid you would con- 
demn me to pages of confessions, apologies, and 
promises. There is a power in your simplicity 
and straightforwardness, which with all my 
superior knowledge of the world, I can neither 
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comprehend nor resist; but I must to my 
toilet^ or my aunt will lecture. You may 
accompany me or not as you please now/* 

^'My presence might delay you, so I had 
better remain here/' said her sister^ taking up 
a book. 

*' Do you think Ernest will forgive me at 
once?'' asked Julia as she was leaving the 
room. 

*^ I will answer for him/^ replied Grace with 
warmth. 

Julia went to dress with a lightened hearty 
her joy bursting forth in snatches of gay songs 
as she passed up the stairs ; and Grace was 
left to think^ for the book was laid aside^ when 
she knew herself to be alone. 

Ah^ thought 1 what a strange thing thou 
art ! Coming when not called — ^abiding when 
not wished for; — ^thrusting thyself unbidden 
and undesired into the house of mourning and 
the house of joy, sometimes for good — some* 
times for evil. 
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Mrs. Gunning and the sisters were soon on 
their way to call on Mr. RoUestoo^ an object 
of awe and court to two of the parties^ of 
gratitude and affection^ though sometimes 
doubting affection^ to the other. 

** I am so delighted to see you in town, not 
having dared to anticipate such a pleasure ; but 
unexpected pleasures are the greatest," began 
Mrs. Gunning in her most insinuating tone, 
determined not to shew that she thought Mr. 
Rolleston^s manner sour, though it should be 
as sharp as tartaric acid. 

For once it pleased her host to be for him 
most wonderfully gracious, though not exactly 
according to the old cavalier song — 
" As sweet as sugar candy.'* 

If some of his replies were so equivocal as to 
admit of a double interpretation, no sharpness 
of tone, no cynical smile pointed the attention 
to the least agreeable meaning. 

"You are always so kind, Mrs. Gunning, 
giving me such a cordial welcome, and trying 
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to make me believe myself a pleasant com- 
panion, instead of a perfect killjoy as some 
assert. And you have brought Julia to see 
me too/* he continued holding out bis hand to 
his beautiful niece, who pressed it warmly as 
she said in some confusion — 

^^ Not only to see ; but to thank you uncle. 
I have no words — ^^ 

"I am less exacting than the world in 
general, Julia; and require only deeds," ob- 
served her uncle interrupting her, "You shall 
reserve your thanks till I see you a happy wife. 
Come and sit by me on the sofa, Mrs. Gunning, 
and let the girls talk over their beaux, whilst 
you and I converse soberly on other matters.^^ 

The flattered lady accepted the invitation 

with great delight, and began a confidential 

talk with a most confidential manner. To 

sincerity she scarcely ever made a pretence— it 

was neither a fashionable nor popular virtue — 

at least, in her estimation ; and she patronized 

no others. 

p 5 
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**I am extremelj sorry to learn from dear 
Grace^ that you have come to town on account 
of her healthy which is too delicate to permit 
her mingling in general society. She does 
look thin ; I was quite struck with the change 
since I saw her at Marsfield; and then she 
has an ugly cough which is rather alarming; 
we must be very carefid of her^ and not let her 
encounter the night air or heated rooms. And 
do let me send my physician — I have such a 
high opinion of hk skill/^ 

^^ This speech is so like you Mrs. Gunning, 
so thoughtful, so considerate; never losing 
sight of consequences ; but I am happy to say 
your anxiety in the present instance out-runs 
the danger. I called in Dr. EL this morning, 
and he assures me that there is nothing alarm- 
ing in her cough^ which he expects to dismiss 
in a few days. The dulness of RoUeston Court, 
and solicitude concerning a friend with whom 
she has lately parted, have rather affected 
Grace's spirits j but change of air and a little 
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society will I doubt not soon restore her to 
what she was/^ 

^^ I hope it may prove so, Mr. Rolleston, and 
you certainly ought to be the best judge ; but 
there is a blackness under the eyes, and a wan- 
ness round the lips that I do not like. Dr. E. 
may be very clever, and I may be prejudiced ; 
but I own I entertain no very great opinion of 
his skill, since the death of Lady Sutton, my 
particular friend. He never despaired of her 
recovery till the last moment; and yet she 
died. I wish I could persuade you to see Dr. 
M.; he has attended me for years, and if a 
person can be saved, I am sure he will do it.'' 
" And you think he would forbid society ?" 
^'Only general society — ^large parties; of 
course she might come to us in a quiet way, 
and we could often look in on her; but no 
crowded rooms and excitement. 1 had a 
young friend with exactly the same symptoms, 
and Dr. M. quite set her up by his prescrip- 
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tions, and insisting on her keeping at home 
during one season — only one season. This 
may not seem a pleasant prescription ; but 
one must look to the future^ and submit to a 
little present iuconvenience for the sake of a 
permanent good.^' 

'^ Certainly, Mrs. Gunning ; all you say only 
confirms my former opinion of your tact and 
judgment. Having consulted Dr. E., I sup- 
pose we must follow his advice for a short 
time ; and then if the patient should become 
worse we can keep her at home i but really 
dissipation appears to agree so well with Julia, 
that I am inclined to try it on her sister ; and 
Julia cannot fear a rival in any one, certainly 
not in Grace, who is still plain by her side, 
though so different to what she was when a 
child." 

^^ As you say, Julia is looking uncommonly 
well, and need fear no rivalship in beauty ; but 
really men think so much of money now-a- 
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days that a girl has no chance of making a 
splendid match without wealth as well as 
charms. The Frenchman's motto — 

" Qui que t^ soit, voici ton maitre, 
U rest-^Ie fut—ou le doit ^tre/' 

should stand beneath a statue of Mammon 
not of Cupid.'* 

^^ Very true, my dear madam ; but Julia will 
have both, since you and Mr. Gunning intend 
to make her your heiress." 

" Oh yes, certainly ; that is if we approve of 
her marriage ; but I am sorry to say the young 
men of the present time are so prudent, as they 
assert, though I might use another term, that 
they insist on a handsome fortune down, which 
is more than should be expected. I cannot ask 
Mr. Gunning at his age to give up the com- 
forts to which he has been accustomed all his 
life to portion my great-niece ; particularly as 
her mother's marriage was against my wishes. 
As soon as I heard that you disapproved of 
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your nephew's choice^ and would give him 
nothing I set my face against the match." 

*' I have no doubt of it, madam/' observed 
Mr. RoUeston drily ; and the lady encouraged 
by his fancied approbation continued, 

^^My niece has many admirers who would 
come forward at once, if Julia had a marriage 
portion ; but they do not like to wait for the 
death of Mr. Gunning and myself.'' 

'^ I dare say not ; all have an eye to their 
own interests. But how goes on the affair 
between Julia and young Dudley ?'* 

^'Thanks to your kind and judicious advice, 
I hope it will go off, as we all desire. Julia is 
truly grateful, as she ought to be, for your 
liberality ; but begins to see that a thousand a 
year will be mere poverty to one brought up in 
such luxury as she has been; and that she 
owes it to herself and her family to form a 
high connection.'' 

" Her love is cooling then ?'* 

" I trust so ; we have followed your advice 
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of offering no open and decided opposition, 
after making her understand that we did not 
desire the match^ and would give her no 
fortune^ so she has not been provoked into 
obstinacy, and from what I have observed 
during the last few days I have little doubt 
that within the year she will receive our 
congratulations on becoming Lady Brotherton, 
instead of Mrs. Dudley." 

^'Indeed! And will his Lordship require 
no fortune ?" 

'* I do not exactly say that, my dear sir ; 
nay, I have heard that his father, the earl, 
would insist on something down; but the 
young man is in such raptures with my niece's 
beauty that I think this point might be easily 
arranged, as her friends and relations would 
be more inclined to make a sacrifice Co secure 
her such a splendid partly than to promote her 
union with a poor man — an absolute nobody.*' 

*^ And how does Dudley bear this growing 
coolness ?" 
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*^ Just as we could desire ; not humbly bat 
proudly ; carrying himself very high-.-accus- 
ing Julia of a craving after universal admira- 
tion, and more than hinting that he will be 
master, not slave; and that she should be 
devoted to him alone; — in short, I have no 
doubt that Julia already feels to marry him 
would be to throw herself away. Not that 
she has ever blamed Dudley to me, or spoken 
of a wish to break off her engagement, but 
this is what I gather from the manner of the 
lovers; and of course we do all we can, to 
bring Julia to her senses without seeming to 
interfere ; whilst the young man himself, who 
is both proud and sensitive is galled by our 
passive disapprobation, and I really believe 
would not regret its being broken off. I hope 
you will come and dine with us to-morrow, 
when you may judge for yourself, as Lord 
Brotherton and Dudley will be of the party, 
as well as your old friend Mr. Bradley, and his 
second son.'^ 
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*^ Are the Bradleys in town then ?** 

" Not the ladies as yet ; but they follow in a 
few days, Mrs. Bradley having persuaded her 
husband that his daughters will create a great 
sensation, and make great matches. Poor 
woman ! she docs not understand that county 
belles are mere nothings in town. Harriet and 
Eliza are rather fine looking girls ; but they 
want the style — the Ummwt — the something 
indescribable that gives even a London fright 
such a vast superiority over a country beauty. 
Kind, simple Mr. Bradley has been teased into 
consenting that the young ladies shall try their 
chance of a season; but I fear they will only 
return with their ruddy complexions a little the 
worse for dissipation.^* 

^^ That I think most likely/^ remarked her 
host ; and the lady, pleased with his acquies-^ 
cence, proceeded. 

<^ I wish she had stayed at Elmwood Lodge ; 
for she knows nobody in town, and will he ex- 
pecting me to introduce her to every one. That 
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is always the way with your oountiy oonnec- 
tions ; they never can understand that they are 
stupid^ awkward and exigeant, beyond endur- 
ance. The eldest son is gone abroad to get 
polite^ or fin^ a penchant, I am not sure 
which ; the last he will easily accomplbh, being 
in and out of love on the average twice in eveiy 
calendar months though I have not made out 
the object of his hst fancy. Stephen, as I sup» 
pose you know^ has been some time in town 
studying the law, he says ; but I suspect study- 
ing the &shion; this, however^ is nothing to 
me. He is always weU dressed^ weU mannered^ 
and is a general favorite; a person one can 
present anywhere and to anybody, though a 
younger son. Few have such exquisite tact : 
he will make his way in the world." 

'^ I have no doubt of that, my dear madam; 
for he knows the world, and will not let timidity 
or foolish scruples interfere with bis advance- 
ment 

*' I perfectly agree with you, Mr. BoUeston« 
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Stephen Bradley is a man of the world, and 
will make his profit from it ; very different from 
his father^ poor^ simple being. Here are other 
visitors^ so I wish you good morning ;^^ and 
Mrs. Gunning departed highly pleased with her 
host, after receiving his promise to dine with 
her on the morrow. 

^^ How exceedingly gracious Mr. RoUeston 
was to-day/' she observed as soon as she was 
seated in the carriage. ^ He agreed with me in 
every thing ; and, to my surprise, considers Grace 
still a fright compared to you* Ifwe play our cards 
well, you may be a co>heiress at the least.'' 

^' Grace is far more worthy of his fortune ;" 
repUed her niece, being unusually humble and 
affectionate. 

Their visitors having departed, Grace pre- 
pared for her first drive through London, ac- 
companied by her uncle, who was so much 
pleased with her intelligent remarks, and the 
interest she took in all around her that he 
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laughingly asserted his own pleasure to be equal 
if not superior to hers. 

They were proceeding through Oxford Street 
when a lock of several carriages compelled 
them to stop. Coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, and delayed by the same cause, was Mrs. 
Gunning's Britscha ; and beside it was a young 
man on horseback talking to Julia with great 
animation, and paying Uttle heed at the moment 
to his own safety. 

^^ Doyouknowthe name, Grace, of that distin- 
guished looking youth? I have seldom seen a 
more sensible and pleasing countenance. Nor 
is he deficient in eloquence to judge from 
Julians smUes and blushes, who seems half in- 
spired, and all happiness. Let Ernest Dudley 
look to it ; or he will find a powerftd rival in 
this fascinating stranger/^ 

^^ It is Mr. Dudley himself,'* replied his 
niece. 

^^ Impossible ! There is no resemblance tb 
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the awkward^ learned boy, and Mrs. Gunning 
more than hinted that Julia's love had cooled.^' 

^^ Some people speak as they wish, my dear 
uncle.** 

^^ And some people will put stitches in other 
people*s embroidery; and thereby prick their 
fingers/* observed her uncle pointedly. 

Grace made no reply ; and in a few minutes 
the carriages passed, Julia kissing her hand to 
her sister, having just before parted with Er- 
nest, who rode off in a contrary direction. 

On his return Mr. RoUeston found Dudley's 
card. He held it in his hand for a few mo- 
ments, then laid it down without a comment ; 
nor did he name him during the evening. 
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